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GOOD LUCK TO YOUR STUDENTS! 


The skills they acquire under your direction will stand 
them in good stead. They'll go still farther by meeting 
BOTH requirements. Let SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES help 
them qualify. 


Don’t let the name mislead you. These magazines are 
definitely educational . . . but entertainingly so. They are 


read eagerly each week by millions of teen-age boys 


and girls. 


There are three of them . . . each carefully edited for 


maximum interest and service to a particular age group: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK 


For Grades 10-11-12 For Grades 6-7-8 


For Grades 8-9-10 


These full-size, colorful, profusely illustrated magazines are filled with irresistibly 
entertaining reading for young folks. And the reading systematically keeps them 
alert . . . informed . . . better prepared to make the most of their opportunities. 
The cost is less than 5¢ a week when two or more are sent to one address. 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me information on 
magazine and details of your convenient, NO RISK trial plans. 





TRY THEM . . . without obligation! 





NAME 
We will be glad to send you as many free 


copies as you wish for distribution to your 
pupils. Get acquainted now and plan to put 
SCHOLASTIC to work for you next semester. 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





ZONE 

















WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 21-E 


The books and films illustrated and 
described in this color folder will 
help you train better lathe opera- 
tors in less time. This material, 
used by the Army, Navy, the Air 
Forces, and by thousands of voca- 
tional and engineering schools, is 
perhaps the most widely used and 
most authoritative lathe instruc- 
tion material available. Folder sent 
free on request. 
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with SOUTH BEND LATHES 


South Bend Precision Lathes offer a combination of features which help make shop in- 
struction easier, simpler and quicker: 


@ Easy to Operate — Conveniently placed, smoothly functioning controls 
make it easy for the student to learn to operate the lathe. . 


@ Versatile — Engineered and powered for a wide variety of operations on 
all types of machinable materials. 


@ Accurate — Precision-built for precision work, South Bend Lathes encour- 
age precision workmanship. 


@ Practical — Ruggedly built to give day-in, day-out dependable service in 


industry, South Bend Lathes give years of satisfactory service in the 
school shop. 


Your inquiries about South Bend Precision Lathes will receive our immediate, courteous 
attention. Also let us send you our complete color Catalog 100-D NOW. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


465 EAST MADISON STREET + SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA «+ LATHE BUILDERS SINCE 1906 
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AVA Convention to 
Butfato. New York 
February 6—9. 1946 


| have finally been com- 
pleted to permit the holding of an AVA 
convention this school year. It seemed im- 
possible to find a city that could guarantee 
sufficient hotel accommodations to permit 
the AVA Executive Committee to arrange 
for a convention in December of 1945. All 
of our AVA leaders who were consulted 
seemed to think we should not postpone 
the convention until December, 1946, but 
that it should be held as soon as arrange- 
ments for sufficient hotel reservations could 
be made in some city. 

The hotel situation was investigated in 
15 or more cities. We have finally been 
able to arrange for accommodations at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the AVA convention will 
be held in that city, February 6-9, 1946. 

All hotel reservations should be made 
through the AVA Convention Housing 
Bureau, c/o Mr. A. J. Morgan, Buffalo Con- 


vention Bureau, Buffalo, N. Y. Several ho- 
tels will be used. The commercial exhibits, 
the general meetings, and the AVA Execu- 
tive Committee headquarters will be at 
Hotel Statler. 

Most of our members, from their own 
experiences, will realize that not many 
single rooms will be available. Therefore, 
we suggest that, wherever possible, per- 
sons writing for hotel reservations for the 
AVA convention make arrangements in 
advance to room with one or more other 
persons and so to indicate in the request 
for a room. Requests should contain the 
names of all persons involved in any room 
combination. Reduced rates will prevail 
where three or four occupy one room, each 
person with a single bed or cot. 


L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary 


Washington, D. C. 
November 13, 1945 





HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel Rates Published by Buffalo Convention and Tourist Bureau, October 31, 1945 


Room Single Single Double Double 


Hotel and Location Capacity Without Bath With Bath Without Bath With Bath Twin-Bedded 


$2.50 to $4.00 | $4.00 to $7.00 | $4.50 to $8.00 


$2.00 to $2.50 $2.50-$2.75 $3.50 to $5.00 | $4.00 to $5.00 
GRAYSTONE—24 Johnson Park 150 $1.50 up $2.00 up $2.50 up $3.00 up | $3.50 up 
LAFAYETTE—Washington and Clinton 420 $2.25 $2.75 up } $4.50 up $5.50 up 
LENOX—140 North Street.... As 250 $3.00-$3.50 $4.50-$5.50 $5.00-$6.00 
MARKEEN—Main at Utica St........... | 200 $1.75 up | $2.00 up i $3.50 $4.00 
STATLER—Niagara Square............. | $3.30 up $5.50 up $6.60 up 
TOURAINE—274 Delaware ........... | $2.25 up $3.85 up $5.00 up 
STUYVESANT—245 Elmwood Ave.. - C $2.50 to $5.00 $4.00 to $12.50 $6.00 up 
WESTBROOK—675 Delaware Ave. $4.00 $6.00 $6.00 





BUFFALO—Washington and Swan : 450 
FORD—210 Delaware Avenue 750 | $1.50-$1.75 


WORTH—200 Main Street | $2.00 up $3.00 up 
SHERATON—715 Delaware $3.00-$3.50 $5.00 to $6.00 | $5.00 to $6.00 
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NE hundred eighty-nine refrigerator cars of 
dressed turkey — 5,250,000 pounds—for the 


Armed Forces, is the score which the small 
town of Moroni, Utah, chalked up as its turkey pro- 
duction record during the past season. One in every 
100 turkeys produced in the United States comes 
from the community of Moroni. So far as is known, 
this farm area with a population of 1,225 people pro- 
duces more turkeys than any other community of its 
size in the United States. 

Ten years ago a small flock of turkeys was a rare 
sight in Moroni. Today there are 70 farmers in this 
community raising turkeys with an average of 4,050 
birds per farm. Behind this accomplishment lies the 
leadership of two agriculture teachers, a functioning 
program of vocational agriculture in the local high 
school, and a growing spirit of cooperation among the 
turkey producers and citizens. 


Turkey Farmers Went to School 


For years turkey production has been one of the 
major farm enterprises in the course of study in voca- 
tional agriculture in the local high school. This has 
influenced significantly the future of agriculture in 
the school district. To illustrate, Marion Jolley, a 
Future Farmer of sophomore rank, was impressed in 
his study with the possibilities of turkey production. 
In 1930, he purchased 600 turkey poults, grew them 
out, marketed them, and made a substantial profit. 
Other Future Farmers and adult farmers joined the 
ranks. Thus began the development of an agricultural 
industry which now brings an income of over $2,000,- 
000 a year to the town of Moroni and its environs. 

One of the developments in this early period of 


TURKEY 
CAPITAL: 
U.S.A. 


How two vocational teachers 
and FFA boys founded it in Utah 


turkey production was the organization of an adult- 
farmer school. The local agriculture teacher organized 
the class and served as the leader of the group. To 
put it in the vernacular, the “turkey farmers went to 
school.” These early turkey growers had a multiplicity 
of problems which they brought to class. What seemed 
to be the most important problems were given first 
consideration in the deliberations of the group. One 
of the early decisions reached was that the interests 
of turkey growers as individuals and as a group would 
best be served by organized effort. Accordingly, a co- 
operative, the Moroni Feed Company, was organized. 

The Moroni Feed Company has developed into a 
unique institution with three separate departments: 
(1) the Feed Mixing Plant, (2) the Turkey Processing 


. 


Two vocational agriculture teachers, Eldon Westenskow and 
Lawrence Kelsen, guiding the $2,000,000 industry in Moroni. 
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By L. R. HUMPHERYS, 


Professor, Agricultural Education, 
Utah State Agricultural College 


Plant, and (3) the Farmers Cooperative Service (gas 
and oil). Each of these three departments has its own 
management and operates its own budget with sepa- 
rate accounts. President of this Moroni Feed Company 
is none other than Marion Jolley. 

The Feed Mixing Plant has a capacity of mixing 
70 tons of feed in eight hours. The installation of two 
large pellet machines and other labor-saving machines 
has added much to the efficiency of the plant. Long- 
time planning and exercise of good judgment in the 
purchase of feeds well in advance of the time of need 
has made it possible to provide a balanced ration dur- 
ing the growing period of the birds. 


Everybody in Moroni Talks Turkey 


The Turkey Processing Plant has recently doubled 
its refrigerator capacity, installed modern feather and 
pin picking machines, and at the present time has a 
capacity to process 3,200 birds in eight hours with 
a crew of 100 people. The average grading of turkeys 
this past season was: prime birds, 65 to 75 per cent; 
choice birds, 20 to 30 per cent; and commercial, five 
per cent. 

For the town of Moroni, this industry means the 
importation and processing of over 300 railroad cars 
of feed each year, the employment of all available 
men, women, boys and girls of the community during 
the killing and dressing season. No eligible person has 
any excuse for unemployment during the summer. 
Everybody “talks turkey” in Moroni. 


The two agriculture teachers, Eldon Westenskow 
and Lawrence Kelsen, have conducted adult-farmer 
classes each year. Mr. Westenskow has given special 
emphasis to problems of production. Mr. Kelsen has 
applied his interests and energies to the design and 
construction of efficient equipment for brooding, rear- 
ing, and processing turkeys. This class of turkey pro- 
ducers meets together as one big family to consider 








One of every 100 turkeys comes from Moroni. Ralph Black- 
ham, co-op manager, and Eldon Westenskow, with prime birds. 
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Donley Despain, FFA, Moroni High School senior. His profits this 
year on 1,800 braqad breasted turkeys will come to $3,000. 


mutual problems and finds ways and means of solving 
them. For thesé adult-farmer classes, the agriculture 
teachers have sought the services of the best turkey 
authorities in the state. The local Lions Club assisted 
in developing in the community a consciousness of the 
importance of turkey production by promoting an 
“Annual Turkey Day.” 


Home on the Turkey Range 


Donely Despain, a Future Farmer and a senior in 
Moroni High ‘School, is featured with one of his tur- 
keys on the cover page of this issue of the AVJournal. 
Donely purchased early last spring 1,800 poults of the 
broad breasted type. During the summer he made a 
sheep wagon his home and ranged his turkeys in fields 
adjoining the townsite. His turkeys, fanatic as turkeys 
are, became accustomed to following his wagon as it 
moved to new ground from week to week. He fed his 
flock an average of 112 pounds of grain and mash per 
bird. These birds averaged nearly 19 pounds at killing 
time and a high percentage of them was graded prime 
by the Federal inspector. He sold his prime birds at 
40 cents per pound. The profit on his turkey project 
this year will approximate $3,000. Despain is “earning 
while learning.” 

The development of turkey production at Moroni 
has revealed that there are some hazards in the indus- 
try; that the beginner in turkey production can make 
substantial progress by attending an adult-farmer 
class; and that through the adult-farmer school, the 
experienced grower is eager to pool his experience 
with other growers. Many improved practices have 
resulted from the organized deliberations of the grow- 
ers, such as the organization of a cooperative, screened 
porches and perches, improved feeding practices, the 
economy in using more alfalfa in the feed ration, and 
the use of range houses. 

’ Cooperation and vocational education are the keys 
to the growth and the development of this very suc- 
cessful agricultural industry. 








HOW WISCONSIN GUARDS EX-G. I. FROM GYP SCHOOLS 


PROTECTING VETERANS 
AGAINST EDUCATIONAL 
“GLIP-JOINTS” 


By C. L. Greiber, Director, Wisconsin Board of Vocational and Adult Education 


NE major responsibility which the sudden and 

dramatic close of World War II precipitated is 
the protection of veterans against fly-by-night “quack” 
schools. Sound opportunities must be provided on all 
levels of education, so that returning veterans will 
be able to prepare themselves in as short a time as 
possible to earn a livelihood. 

In order that educational opportunities might be 
made available to World War II veterans, the Federal 
Government and many of the states have enacted 
legislation. The major bill for this purpose is Public 
Law 346, known as the “GI Bill of Rights.” 


Remember World War One! 


Many persons still have memories of abuses after 
World War I, involving educational and training op- 
portunities for veterans. World War I gave tremen- 
dous encouragement to the manufacture of automo- 
biles. Advertising and free-lance agents appeared, 
appealing to veterans to take courses in auto me- 
chanics and welding in various phases. 

Many so-called organizations offered training over 
names sounding similar to those of government agen- 
cies. Much of the advertising copy and literature 
aimed at the veteran appeared under the heading of 
“Own Your Own Business.” The “education service” 
to the veteran consisted largely in setting him up to 
take orders for some commodity or service. 

Furnishing veterans with a push-cart for selling ice 
cream and other confections was one favorite service. 
Another was the establishment of small restaurants 
in which veterans would again capitalize on their war 
service by using the overseas cap. Other offerings to 
the ex-soldier and ex-sailor included the raising of 
mushrooms, of special kinds of chickens, frogs, or 
minks, and candy-making at home. 

In all of these situations equipment and supplies 
would be furnished by the so-called “company” in 
exchange for whatever money the veteran had, with 
deferred payments on the balance due. Full instruc- 
tions for operating, of course, were to be furnished, 
and the veteran was assured that the products would 
find a market. If training in auto mechanics, welding, 
or other fields was offered, employment was guar- 
anteed. These promises, however, were in most in- 
stances not kept. 

Many persons in education will also remember the 


practice of over-crowding classes for World War I 
veterans to the point where it was impossible for the 
trainee to get any value from the instruction. 

All great emergencies cause the establishment of 
fly-by-night “quack” schools, which attempt to sell 
inadequate “gold brick” training services to those 
who can be “high pressured” into purchasing them. 
These schools have as their objective not adequate 
training for the men, but rather profit to be derived 
from the high fees charged for the training. It is im- 
perative that veterans of World War II be protected 
against such schools, which are already springing up. 
They are making grandiose offerings of training in 
return for tuition money that the.veterans will re- 
ceive under “GI Bill” provisions. 

The “GI Bill of Rights” places upon the governor 
of each state the responsibility of approving all edu- 
cational and training establishments in his state that 
are eligible to offer training to veterans wishing to 
take advantage of the educational benefits under it. 
In Wisconsin Governor Walter S. Goodland has in- 
augurated a plan which will prevent educational 
“clip-joints” from selling “gold-bricks” to Wisconsin 
veterans. Governor Goodland has appointed an edu- 
cational advisory committee, whose responsibility it 
will be to approve all educational institutions in which 
veterans are to receive training in Wisconsin under 
the provisions of the “GI Bill of Rights.” 


Standards Must Be Met 


Members of this committee are: Frank O. Holt, di- 
rector of public services, University of Wisconsin; 
Father P. A. Brooks, president, Marquette University; 
E. G. Doudna, secretary, Board of Normal School 
Regents; John Callahan, state superintendent of public 
instruction; Capt. O. W. Price, chief, Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Education Division, Veterans Admin- 
tration; Walter Simon, Apprenticeship Division, In- 
dustrial Commission; Col. Leo B. Levenick, director, 
Veterans Recognition Board; C. L. Greiber, director, 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 

A “quack” school will be an impossibility in Wis- 
consin because the list of accredited institutions will 
be rigidly checked by this committee. High standards 
must be met and maintained in order to remain on the 
official list. 

Under the general policies adopted by the com- 
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mittee, all public schools in the state, and certain 
private schools accredited to the University of Wis- 
consin, are given approval. All private schools, such 
as business colleges and schools of music, are approved 
if on July 1, 1940 they were, and now are,’ members 
of the state or national organization of institutions 
doing similar work. Courses not offered in such schools 
before July 1, 1940 are not approved, but may be 
presented to the committee for action. 

It is interesting to note that one case has already 
arisen where a private school, granted approval under 
the above provision, violated one of the rules set up 
by the committee, and has been suspended from en- 
rolling veterans under the “GI Bill of Rights” for a 
six months’ period, by unanimous action of the com- 
mittee. 


Committee Checks Applicants 


The Educational Advisory Committee meets month- 
ly, and at such additional times as may be necessary. 
It receives and carefully reviews all applications of 
institutions which seek to qualify as eligible to offer 
education or training opportunities to veterans who 
will attend under “GI Bill of Rights” provisions. 

Such applications are carefully reviewed by the 
entire committee. Complete facts about courses of 
study offered, the faculty, and educational practices 


of the institution must be submitted. Members of the. 


committee, together with other experts in the fields 
concerned, make personal visits to the institution 
making application, to inspect facilities and ask ques- 
tions about the training program. 

In some instances limited approvals are granted 


to the applying institution. Certain conditions are set 
up which must be followed, such as submitting com- 
plete information about the accrediting of courses 
of study by other institutions in which a veteran 
might enroll upon completion of his course of study. 

One of the interesting policies governing approval 
of educational institutions and courses is that which 
provides that no institution shall use the state’s ap- 
proval of its training of veterans under the “GI Bill” 
in its advertising, or for the recruiting of students. Any 
institution violating this provision will be removed 
from the approved list. 

It is important that ail states set up machinery that 
will assure real educational opportunities to veterans 
under the “GI Bill of Rights.” The pressure for approval 
from institutions that do not have an adequate program 
will be great. The membership of the approving com- 
mittee in a state must be able and willing to resist such 
pressure and grant approvals only to institutions and 
training agencies that provide real training opportuni- 
ties. The objective of many institutions requesting ap- 
proval will not be to assist the veteran but it will be to 
profit from tuition payments. 

The original approval does not relieve the committee 
from further responsibility. Their responsibility is a 
continuing one. They must repeatedly investigate to see 
that the standards of the training institution continue 
to be high. 

Education will continue to be recognized as a sound 
method of protecting the principles for which World 
War II was fought and won only if educators assume a 
full and complete responsibility for providing sound 
educational offerings for the veterans. 





ILLINOIS MAILS 
ITS CONVENTION 


UTSTANDING among recent vocational publica- 
tions is the new 104-page Illinois Vocational 
Association 1945 Convention Book. This is the con- 
vention held by mail. When ODT clamped down on 
conventions the doughty vocational Illini decided to 
present their speakers and exhibitors in print. 
Complete with introductions by those in charge of 
sections, the Convention Book presents 32 “speakers” 
on all, phases of education. When exhibitors were re- 
gretfully informed that the actual convention could 
not be held, they were invited to exhibit by means of 
advertising. Forty-one did, helping to defray the costs. 
President Florence Bodenbach invites attention to 
contributors who give us “a sense of direction for 
the year 1946.” C. A. Carlson, president of Illinois 
Industrial Education Association, tells how the con- 
vention by mail was put together. Featured are Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Phila- 
delphia; M. D. Mobley, president, AVA; and C. E. 
Hostetler, chief vocational rehabilitation and educa- 
tion division, Veterans Administration. 
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Sample titles suggest the publication’s broad scope: 
“The Use of Tests in Industry,” “Science, Education 
and Democracy,” “Vocational Education and the Mo- 
tor Car Mechanic,” “Our Responsibilities as Aviation 
Shop Teachers,” and “Short Term Training for Draft- 
ing Work.” 

Ernest J. Simon, state director of vocational edu- 
cation, reports Illinois’ plans to build up industrial 
arts. 

New equipment and new materials are foreshadowed 
by some contributors. Hamilton R.’Cross, Von Steuben 
High School, Chicago, offers ‘(General Shop Content 
and Some New Materials;’” David S. Marston, Rohm 
and Haas Co., Philadelphia, “Transparent Plastics in 
Tomorrow’s School Shop;” R. I. Shawl, professor of 
farm machinery, University of Illinois, “Postwar Farm 
Machinery.” Freeman C. Goodwin, coordinator, dis- 
tributive education, Springfield, introduced the writers 
of the Vocational Business Education section, among 
whom were Hamden L. Forkner, Jack C. Staehle, and 
B. Frank Kyker. 

Space limitations and deadlines conspire to prevent 
more adequate attention in this issue to this unique 
and valuable contribution to vocational education. The 
Illinois 1945 Convention Book demonstrates the vigor, 
cooperativeness, and ingenuity of state vocational 
associations. 











Appointment of Watson B. Miller to 
succeed Paul V. McNutt as head of the 
Federal Security Agency has been ap- 
proved by the Senate. For 20 years Capt. 
Miller was rehabilitation director for the 
American Legion. As assistant to Mr. 
McNutt, he had been largely responsible 
for administering the Agency. | 


The House passed H.R.4129 authorizing 
the President to reorganize the executive 
branch, with certain exceptions. Byt there 
can be no new “Department of Welfare” 
unless the bill is changed. Present language 
prohibits creation of any new departments 
without specific authorization of Congress. 


The first week in October of each year 
has been officially designated as ‘‘Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week” (Public Law No. 176). 


“Establishment of nursery centers in pub- 
lic schools is a program now advocated by 
the Educational Policies Commission. War- 
time nursery centers demonstrated the edu- 
cational values of their administration by 
local school systems,’ says Secretary William 
G. Carr. 


Look for a revamping of the U. S. 
Office of Education statistics on U. S. edu- 
cation. Spokesmen for many phases of 
education advised changes in a three- 
day meeting. Chairman was Francis G. 
Cornell, coordinator for all Office of Edu- 
cation statistical compilations. 


“The Armed Forces during the past four 
years have produced more than six-fold as 
great a number of motion pictures and film- 
strips as had ever been produced before for 
strictly educational purposes. Films were 
used liberally with the entire Army and 
Navy . . . more people have been subjected 
to training films as a regular instruction 
tool than ever before in the history of this 
country.”—Use of Training Aids in the 
Armed Services, U. S. Office of Education. 


The world has “‘not a single acre to 
waste,”’ says Hugh H. Bennett, chief of 
Soil Conservation Service. Yet this coun- 
try alone has let erosion devastate 230,- 
000,000 acres of soil—an area six times 
the size of New York State. But we are 
learning. Today 1,400 soil conservation 
districts encompass 763,000,000 acres. 


Hope for a national convention this year 
has been given up by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Hotels are 
even reluctant to handle the proposed six 
regional meetings. 





FULL EMPLOYMENT 


ULL-EMPLOYMENT, or near-full-employment, today is fore- 

most in the minds of thinking people as they face, realistically, 
our national problems. A nation of unemployed is insecure and 
a virulent point in world economy. The nation which emerged 
victorious from a gargantuan world struggle cannot remain in 
leadership if, within its own borders, the fester of joblessness 
undermines its strength and solidity. 

Vocational educators have an important role in the months 
immediately ahead as business, industry, agriculture, and labor 
work to reach this national goal. All who are willing and able to 
work should have jobs—and not relief jobs. As fast as these jobs 
open up there should be men and women ready to fill them, 
workers who have been trained to meet those job requirements 
simultaneously with the creation of the jobs. 

This training problem is not a local problem, even though the 
great industrial centers feel it most acutely and may be most 
articulate. Migration of our population is an established factor 
in our national way of life. Rural areas “feed” the cities, helping 
them to maintain their population status, providing the man- 
power (in part) for their industrial strength, and enabling them 
to grow. Vocational education, therefore, cannot be limited to 
the job potential of any community. If the youth of rural America 
are to have an even break when they migrate to the cities, their 
home communities must be aware of the national employment 
situation and the national employment needs. The schools must 
be aware and active. 

It is axiomatic that workers must be trained and vocationally 
competent in order to secure jobs, hold jobs, and progress in 
jobs. We cannot attain our peacetime objective—full employ- 
ment—unless our workers are competent. 

Leadership on the state and national levels is an important 
factor if vocational educators are-adequately to perform the serv- 
ice so necessary to security and stability. Full employment in- 
volves a complete picture of our national job situation—where 
the jobs are, what they are, what they require in the way of 
training and experience. It involves general knowledge and un- 
derstanding of that employment picture by our vocational educa- 
tors. It calls for a training program as comprehensive and as 
universally supported as were the programs of War Production 
Worker Training and Food Production War Training. The unity 
of purpose, vigor, enthusiasm, and leadership which made the 
war training programs effective can be a significant contributing 
factor to solution of the Number One problem of today. 


Tyly7 Moby 


State Director of Vocational Education, Some 
President, American Vocational Association, Inc 
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Co-op 


Agricultural Education Staff, 
University of Kentucky 


N organizing a state-wide Co- 
Scamation, Kentucky Future 
Farmers and their advisers 
have developed an _ effective, 
helpful, and profitable proce- 
dure for securing animals and 
other products needed to im- 
prove their farming programs. 
Advisers of Future Farmers re- 
alized that large numbers of 
animals were required to sup- 
ply the needs of thousands of 
boys and young men enrolled in 
their vocational agriculture 
classes. They also realized that 
it would often be necessary to 
go outside the state for the 
number of quality animals 
needed. 

The Cooperative was born 
when efforts to purchase the 
desired number of livestock 
from local sources failed. Ad- 
visers found it more practicable to make purchases in 
large numbers direct from producers. This practice 
made it possible to get the animals needed and to get 
more uniform and higher quality livestock. 

Prior to organization of the Cooperative, western 
yearling ewes and beef heifers were bought in car- 
load lots from producers in the West and shipped to 
Kentucky for distribution among boys and young men. 
Teachers of agriculture secured from their boys, with 
approval of the boys’ fathers, orders for yearling ewes, 
beef heifers, feeder steers, or other livestock. The 
teachers compiled these orders and placed them with 
the member of the state staff who was helping teach- 
ers secure that particular kind of livestock. On the 
basis of these written orders from teachers, the pur- 
chasing agents contracted for the livestock for de- 
livery at specified dates, to be paid for when delivered. 


Agents Needed Protection 
Some producers, it was found, required a deposit at 
the time livestock were contracted for.. Others were 
unwilling to ship animals to be paid for upon arrival 
at their destination. Therefore, some vehicle through 
which Future Farmers might do business was needed. 
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Stockholders meeting. Each 
chapter has a representative 
at the Kentucky FFA Coopera- 
tive annual business meeting 
which convenes under FFA 
State Camp oaks at Hardins- 
burg, Kentucky. 


Looking over a shipment of 
yearlings just in from Texas 
ranges. FFA boys ordered them 
for supervised farming projects. 


Thriving Kentucky organization buys livestock by the carload 


In addition, although cooperative buying of live- 
stock had worked well before the Cooperative was 
formed and all animals ordered had been paid for, 
persons acting as purchasing agents needed some pro- 
tection. In turn, teachers of agriculture needed assur- 
ance that livestock would be received and paid for by 
the boys placing the orders. Such assurance is espe- 
cially necessary in times of changing prices and in 
cases where it is necessary to contract for animals 
much in advance of the date of delivery. 

In periods when a shortage of high-quality breed- 
ing stock and feeders exists, it is especially desirable 
to be in a position to contract for animals needed be- 
fore the supply is exhausted. Also Future Farmers 
need to be assured of getting livestock at a saving by 
placing orders at most advantageous times. 

Accordingly, a meeting of the Kentucky Future 
Farmers Advisory Committee was called and, in ses- 
sion with Future Farmer state officers and leaders, it 
was decided to organize the Kentucky Future Farmer 
Cooperative. Such a cooperative is made possible 
under the Bingham Cooperative Marketing Act of 
Kentucky. This Act permits a youth organization to 

(Concluded on page 12) 


Training 


iN yen Frontier 


ITHIN a few weeks vocational educators will have 

in their hands the “blueprint” for a type of 
trade training new to most vocational schools. The 
“blueprint” will be job analyses. With the analyses 
will be a manual suggesting how to use the data in 
setting up courses. The job thus “blueprinted” is that 
of practical nurse. 

There are in the United States more than 200,000 
practical nurses. Hilda M. Torrop, president of the 
National Association of Practical Nurses, gave this 
figure in the February, 1944, AVJournal. At that 
time she reported the formulation of a working com- 
mittee to carry on under the direction of Arthur B. 
Wrigley, New Jersey ‘state supervisor of trade and 
industrial education. Miss Torrop is general chairman. 

For more than a year now, the working committee 
has been studying the job of the practical nurse. It 
has held 15 all-day meetings. Subcommittees have been 
studying specific phases of practical nurse duties. 

Each job has been carefully analyzed for the fol- 
lowing elements: 1, what the practical nurse must do; 
2, scope and limitations; 3, duties usually combined 
with the job; 4, equipment and supplies used; 5, prep- 
aration for use; 6, after care; 7, related theory and 
science; 8, safety precautions; 9, judgments and re- 
lationships; 10, unfamiliar words. 

From this list the reader will see that the committee 


Job Analyses “Blueprints” nearly 
ready for Practical Nurse Curriculum 


applied analyses techniques commonly used in estab- 
lishing new trade courses. 

Data dredged up by the committee under these 
headings was put before nursing and medical authori- 
ties. Because of the disciplines so necessary in the 
health field every item received the closest scrutiny. 
Agreement is now so nearly complete that Louise 
Moore, trade and industrial education special agent 
for girls and women, U. S. Office of Education, has 
been able to draft an accompanying manual. 


Accompanying Manual 


In that document administrators will find sugges- 
tions for setting up courses of study encompassing the 
job duties. Both documents will be issued as U. S. 
Office of Education vocational publications. 

Some measure of what it means to be a practical 
nurse will be found in the estimate that it will require 
a full year to train a woman for this occupation. 
Training a registered nurse takes longer, of course— 
usually four years. In distinguishing the differences 
in the jobs Miss Torrop points out: 

“If we examine the reasons for their [practical 
nurses] employment, we may find that professional 
nurses are not available; that they are too expensive 
in certain types of illness; that they are either un- 
willing to assume responsibility for any duties in the 
home other than nursing, or are not interested in the 
care of the patient who is not acutely ill yet must have 
nursing care over a long period.” 

(Concluded on page 37) 





State FFA Co-op 
(Concluded from page 11) 


form a cooperative which may transact business 
through an agent who must be an adult. And the or- 
ganization must have a board of directors of adults. 
Serving as a temporary board of directors, the State 
FFA Advisory Committee authorized state leaders of 
Future Farmers to secure legal advice, draw up arti- 
cles of incorporation and by-laws, and issue common 
and preferred stock. Articles of incorporation were 
duly recorded with the secretary of state, directors were 
elected, and the Kentucky Future Farmers Coopera- 
tive, Inc., was ready to do business for Kentucky boys. 
The plan provided for each local chapter to become 
a member of the Cooperative by purchasing a share 
of common stock. In addition, each chapter was asked 
to be responsible for the sale of two shares of pre- 
ferred stock. Chapters may own or sell to concerns or 
individuals as much preferred stock as they wish. 
Within a very short time, 159 chapters had taken 
out shares of common stock, and 459 shares of pre- 
ferred stock were sold. The Cooperative has set as its 
goal the sale of 750 shares of common and preferred 
stock at $10 a share. This will give the Cooperative 
$7,500 equity. On the basis of this equity, the Cooper- 


ative has borrowed as much as $25,000 at one time to 
handle livestock transactions. 

Future Farmer chapters making purchases through 
the Cooperative are charged a service fee of approxi- 
mately two per cent of the cost of products purchased. 

The Cooperative has been doing business for Ken- 
tucky Future Farmers for the past 28 months. Its first 
purchase was 2,800 high-quality Western yearling 
ewes, delivered in June, 1943. It next bought dairy 
heifers from Wisconsin. To date it has done $192,568 
worth of business for Kentucky Future Farmers. 

The bulk of these purchases have been beef calves. 
breeding ewes, and dairy heifers. Phenothiazine and 
hybrid seed corn have also been purchased. The Co- 
operative is now (September) receiving orders for 
steer and heifer calves for delivery in the fall of 1945. 
Orders have been accepted for 10 carloads of steer 
calves and two carloads of heifers, all from Texas. 

The primary objective of the Cooperative is to pro- 
vide desirable experiences in cooperative undertak- 
ings, so that Future Farmers may have opportunity to 
acquire some of the abilities and attitudes necessary 
for effective cooperative endeavor. The Kentucky Fu- 
ture Farmers Cooperative provides these experiences 
while helping the boys and young men secure live- 
stock and other products for their farming programs. 
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NEW BULLETINS DETAIL NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK PROVISIONS FOR Gls 


Educational “WELCOME HOME” for Veterans 


OING down the highway to Atlantic City, travel- 

ers recently saw a humble house festooned from 

porch to roof with red, white, and blue bunting. The 

decorations included a banner proclaiming in brave 

but uncertain hand - lettering: WELCOME HOME 
DADDY! 

Less flamboyant but no less sincere are the wel- 
comes to GIs—daddies or not—by state education au- 
thorities. Nearly every state has prepared some pam- 
phlet, bulletin, or leaflet describing the educational 
fare offered by our schools to veterans. 

Two of the most recent and best educational “wel- 
comes home” have reached us recently from New Jer- 
sey and New York. 

For convenience in use, New Jersey’s Educational 
Guidance Service for Veterans issues its information 
in parts—Bulletins 1 to 7. 

New York State Education Department distributes 
Education of Veterans in New York State, Bulletin 
1300. Actually this is cross referenced to other useful 
New York State Handbooks, such as No. 24, Organiza- 
tions and Institutions; No. 4, List of Private Trade and 
Beauty Schools; and No. 7, Apprenticeship Programs. 


New Jersey Guides 


In the preface to New Jersey’s bulletins, Commis- 
sioner of Education John Bosshart reminds citizens 
that, in a community of 50,000, “from 500 to 1,300 
will wish to attend educational institutions.” He adds, 
“These men and women will seek education not only 
to increase their economic efficiency but also to pre- 
pare themselves for the responsibilities of citizenship.” 

The bulletins, Educational Guidance for Veterans 
Director Charles W. Hamilton points out, have been 
prepared to assist educational counselors. According 
to the New Jersey plan, veterans desiring educational 
counsel would be referred by the Local Veterans 
Service Committee to “guidance specialists who have 
been designated by the school administrator.” 

Subjects of the bulletins are: ; 

1, General Information. GI Bill provisions and a 
list of all accredited secondary and higher education 
institutions, public and private. 

2. Public Secondary Schools—Credit Information. 
Answers questions on legal requirements and possi- 
bilities of securing credit for armed force training and 
experience. 

3. Private Business Schools of New Jersey. 

4, Colleges and Professional Schools in New Jersey. 
Details of offerings of particular interest to veterans, 
admittance requirements, facilities, etc. 
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5. Vocational Education in New Jersey. A detailed 
guide to courses offered by all the public and private 
vocational schools with accompanying data on sched- 
ules. 

6. Professional Qualifying and High School Equiva- 
lent Certificates in New Jersey. Guide to the courses 
a veteran must take to attain diplomas or certificates 
for professional and technical positions. 

7. Adult Education Opportunities in New Jersey. 
Special opportunities for veterans. 

All seven bulletins have been prepared with an eye 
to brevity, easy reading, and quick reference. John A. 
McCarthy, assistant commissioner for vocational edu- 
cation, and his staff had a large share of responsibility 
for producing Bulletin No. 5. 


New York Veterans Bulletin 


“At present every high school is having its quota 
of visits from former pupils and these men and women 
are asking for help,” says the New York bulletin. “In 
many cases referral to another agency is the most 
appropriate action. There is, however, a part of the 
counseling which the school is peculiarly fitted to do.” 

To help the school counselor, the bulletin supplies 
an abundance of valuable information: 

1. Separation procedures and counseling programs 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Forms are re- 
produced. 

2. Functions of civilian agencies including Selective 
Service, Veterans Administration, etc. 

3. Educational scholarships available to veterans 
from state and Federal sources. 

4. Educational programs of the armed forces. 

5. Higher and secondary school facilities available 
in New York. This section reprints important parts of 
the American Council on Education statement on 
credit-granting policies. 

6. Vocational education opportunities for veterans. 
This section has a unique arrangement. In presenting 
each type of vocational training the authors have sum- 
marized advantages, disadvantages, and how to start 
training. 

7. Financing of veterans’ education. Administrators 
will be particularly interested in this section. It con- 
tains a long, carefully organized statement from 
former Administrator Frank T. Hines that has re- 
ceived very little circulation elsewhere. 

Authors of the New York State bulletin are John 
S. Allen, chairman, veterans affairs committee; Oakley 
Furney, assistant commissioner for vocational educa- 
tion; George E. Hutcherson, chief, bureau of guidance; 
and Warren W. Knox, director, secondary education. 
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Gis fraternize with a school shop in Regensburg, Germany. In many European centers the Army provides vocational education. 


N a machine shop set up by an Army ordnance out- 
fit in what used to be a garage where Nazi officials 
stored their sleek, black limousines; in an X-ray 
laboratory of an Army hospital occupying premises 
that used to be a swank gambling casino in France; 
and on the bustling street floor of a crowded London 
department store, American soldiers are busily en- 
gaged in learning a trade or improving their skill 
at a trade they already know. 

Facilities for vocational training available to Amer- 
ican troops stationed in Europe have been organized 
under the Army’s comprehensive Theater Education 
Program, headed by Brig. Gen. Paul W. Thompson, 
to provide an impressive array of opportunities. 


On-the-Job Training 

Five distinct types of instruction at lower than 
college level are offered. ‘(On-the-Job Training”; the 
Centralized Technical School; Command Unit Schools; 
Training Within Civilian Agencies; and _ corre- 
spondence courses. These include a wide variety of 
practical and classroom training. 

The On-the-Job Training program was organized 
to provide a means by which the skills brought to a 
high degree of perfection under actual wartime con- 
ditions by such Army services as Ordnance, Trans- 
portation, and the Medical Corps might be imparted 
through a system of apprentice training. 

Students selected to take this training report to 
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their “classroom’”—which may be in an Army foun- 
dry, workshop, laboratory, or photographic darkroom, 
and are assigned to work right alongside an experi- 
enced specialist. They immediately start to learn by 
doing the job. Types of ‘training now available, or 
contemplated for the near future, include automobile 
body repair, Diesel mechanics, tire rebuilding, electric 
motor repair, railroad car repair, refrigeration me- 
chanics, and various types of medical and laboratory 
techniques. 

Initially, some 5,000 enrollments were expected. 
Additional courses will be listed as facilities become 
available. Any soldier, regardless of his educational 
or military background, may apply. All that is ex- 
pected of him is that he come prepared for and 
be willing to work. 

Trainees who satisfactorily complete the practical 
work in the On-the-Job Training program and are 
able to meet the entrance requirements may go 
further with their schooling at the Centralized Tech- 
nical School at Warton, England. Here somewhat more 
advanced courses are given in aircraft and engine 
repair, auto mechanics, blueprinting, welding, radio 
repair, and machine shop mechanics. Civilian Training 
School courses run for eight weeks. They are given 
by instructors selected from qualified military per- 
sonnel and expert civilian technicians whose services 
are loaned by manufacturers and vocational training 
schools in the United States. 
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To Gis waiting for 
the boat home, Army 
offers five phase 
vocational training 


In addition, new types of equipment, still in ex- 
perimental stages in the United States and not.even 
on the market, are available at Warton for study by 
the men enrolled in. the courses. Civilian instructors 
have been retained on the basis of their familiarity 
with modern trends in design and construction. 

Requirements for admission to the Centralized Tech- 
nical School are prior experience in the trade or voca- 
tion or a demonstrated aptitude in the course of train- 
ing requested by the student. Since facilities at the 
school are available for a maximum of 4,000 students 
at a time, only those men who will be able to derive 
most from the courses are selected. 


Courses Divided Into Blocks 
Command Unit Schools, the third of the five types 


of vocational training available under the Theater 
Education Program, are established in battalions, air 
force groups, or units of similar size. These pro- 
vide academic as well as vocational training up to 
the second-year college level. Instructors are qualified 
officers and enlisted men of the units themselves, or 
nearby units. Over 13,000 key administrative officers 
and enlisted men have already been trained to conduct 


Getting ready for that state-side job. Vocational subjects 
offered range from mechanical drawing to salesmanship. 
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these schools. All courses are divided into blocks of 
work, each block requiring 20 hours of study. As far 
as is possible, each block is independent of subsequent 
blocks, so if a student stops in the middle of a course 
because of transfer, re-deployment, or any other rea- 
son, he will still have benefited by the instruction. 


Salesmanship to Cattle Raising 


Particular courses are provided whenever it is ap- 
parent to the officers responsible that a demand for 
them exists, but there are already available on the 
continent text materials for 179 different courses. Vo- 
cational courses listed include merchandising tech- 
niques, salesmanship, dairy cattle raising, animal sani- 
tation and disease control, commercial art, mechanical 
drawing, and modern gas and electric refrigeration. 

In addition to the Command Unit Schools, Command 
Technical Schools are established, usually at or near 
technical service installations of various kinds. Com- 
mand Technical Schools offer courses in auto me- 
chanics, blueprint reading, carpentry, photography, 
radio repair, welding, heavy equipment operation. 

Approximately 2,200 Command Unit Schools are 
expected eventually to serve more than 1,250,000 sol- — 
dier-students. 

Under the Training within Civilian Agencies phase 
of the Theater Education Program, certain soldiers 
are selected—on the basis of interest and background, 
depending on the nature of the course—to attend well 
known civilian education institutions and special 
schools in Europe. While many of the courses, such as 
those at the Sorbonne in Paris, offer instruction in 
academic subjects on a college and post-graduate level, 
many purely vocational courses are included in the 
program. In Paris itself several students recently be- 
gan courses at the world famous Conservatoire de 
Musique in the techniques of various orchestral in- 
struments and voice culture. Cosmetology, includ- 

(Concluded on page 37) 


Pending orders to return home Private Bailey seeks answer to 
related subject problem: What is the specific density of brass? 
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Haven tor Adult Homemakers 


For the “Orphans of Education” 
New York Proposes Homemaking 
Teaching and Community Centers 


By Naomi Voegele, Supervisor, Bureau of Home Economics Education, New York State Education Department 


agra homemaking center of the day school is used all day by classes 
of the regular school, and is not always free for use by adults. 

One of the newer homemaking centers we are planning in New 
York State’s postpar building program is the adult homemaking 
teaching and community center. New York has conducted classes 
in homemaking for adults over a long period of years, but with 
such a new type of center as Miss Voegele designs and explains 
it is hoped the facilities will be more accessible to a larger group 
of people. 

A more comprehensive program, for which we are striving in 
this state, should result from the use of such centers. Treva E. 
Kauffman, Acting Chief, Bureau of Home Economics Education, 
New York State Education Department. 


DULTS are oftimes orphans of education. School 

administrators, generally, have provided for the 

education and development of the whole child. What 
has happened to the adults? 

You and I know only too well what has happened 
in many instances. There is an interest in promoting 
adult education, but provisions for space and facilities 
leave much to be desired. 

Adult classes are too often scheduled at hours after 
the regular school day has ended. The three-to-five- 
o’clock. class, or the seven-to-ten-o’clock class, is the 
general pattern. Mothers, fathers, and other home- 
makers with responsibilities find these hours incon- 
venient. There are many duties to be performed just 
before the night meal, and the evening is often the 
only time to visit with working members of the family. 

School buildings are cold at these hours during the 
winter months when fires are covered in mid-after- 
noon. Equipment and supplies are sometimes so care- 
fully locked in closets that adults are handicapped in 
carrying out certain projects. 

And what do we propose? A homemaking, teach- 
ing, and community center in the school, designed 
especially for adult groups, and open at all hours dur- 
ing the day and evening. 


A Place to Enjoy 


Comfortable and attractive quarters on the first 
floor near the school lunchroom would be ideal. The 
living room with its inviting fireplace, comfortable 
chairs, books, desk, and piano would serve as a meet- 
ing place for civic, church, or social groups, a recep- 
tion room for school visitors, a center for holding 
clinics, consultations, and conferences on homemaking 
problems, and a teaching center for adult groups to 
learn good practices in homemaking. 

What woman, man, or group of homemakers would 
not enjoy coming to a homelike room to discuss such 
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problems as consumer buying, home planning and 
furnishing, family relationships, family life adjust- 
ments, child care or health, clothing, and nutrition 
problems? The living room might easily be used for 
teaching clothing construction, renovation, and repair. 
Sewing machines, other necessary equipment and 
supplies, folding chairs and tables stored in the closets 
are easily accessible for such instruction. 

Separated from the living unit by low partitions 
are two kitchens arranged and equipped for efficient 
management and work procedures. The preparation 
and serving of meals for all occasions, and the demon- 
stration of special dishes, methods of combining in- 
gredients and handling products might be some of the 
activities. 


When They Can’t Do It at Home 


No doubt some homemakers experience frustration 
when trying to carry out certain projects in their own 
homes. There isn’t room enough, or the right tools 
and equipment are not available. To these home- 
makers the workshop would be a haven. Its space is 
designed for carrying on many and varied activities. 

The laundry unit provides facilities for instruction 
in spot and stain removal and proper laundering of 
all kinds of fabrics, garments, and household articles. 
Here individuals or small groups might reclaim, re- 
model, or repair used furniture, or construct new 
pieces such as end tables, book shelves, and desk 
what-nots. 

A folding table is convenient to use when making 
glass curtains, furniture covers, and draperies. This 
table might easily be put away and a folding bed 
brought from the closet for instruction in home care 
of the sick. 

Ample storage and closet space make it possible 
for the homemaker to leave projects at the Center 
until the work has been completed and an evaluation 
has been made by the instructor. 

The possibilities for use of such a Center are un- 
limited. Only a few have been mentioned. Schools 
interested in providing homemaking experiences as 
an integral part of the elementary teaching program 
will find joy in the privilege of using facilities of the 
adult homemaking teaching and community Center. 
Is it not possible for the progressive teacher to recog- 
nize the possibility of such a Center for directing par- 
ent-children experiences in homemaking education? 

And so we look forward to the early provision for 
an adult homemaking teaching and community Center 
in every school in New York State. 
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T... Blackboard may be made one of 


the most important tools the shop teacher can employ 

in teaching. Time and money are saved by using the 

blackboarc 

Blackboail drawings for shopwork are composed 

of lines. Line drawing is the oldest of the graphic 

arts. Line drawing is also the simplest means of de- 

lineation. It is a natural form of expression. 

Ask any child to draw a picture of a house and he 
will draw something similar to Figure 1. It is real. 
It tells the story and a child will always draw it with 
lines. 

In many countries outline drawing dates back to 

prehistoric man. The illustration, “Lioness and Horses,” 
was found cut into rock in the Font de Gaune Cave 
in France. (Figure 2) 

| Outline drawing is the most common way of ex- 

pressing an idea graphically. It is so simple and natu- 

ral that it requires little more than concentration. 















ORSES 


A knowledge of perspective, proportion, and con- 
struction is of great importance. 

Unlike photographs, outline drawings may be 
changed to fit any situation the instructor may choose. 

There are no outlines in nature. An outline drawing, 
then, is not a naturalistic drawing but a representation 
of the boundaries of objects. Every object has shape. 
size, and a definite bounding edge. This edge we 
represent in an outline drawing, observing its size 
and proportion. 

Outline drawing strengthens the powers of obser- 
vation in studying construction. The factors the in- 
structor must encourage in blackboard illustration 
are fearlessness and a willingness to be honest in 
putting down with confidence what he thinks he sees. 
He must observe, have confidence, be direct, and as 
accurate as possible. 

This type of illustration should be quite familiar 
to the industrial shop teacher, as the blueprints and 
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BLACKBOARD 


drawings he uses are the line drawings of ortho- 
graphic projection. These are diagram drawings and 
are of great help when demonstrating a lesson. 

By using soft chalk and considerable pressure, 
strong white lines are obtained which may be seen 
from all parts of the shop. The teacher with confi- 
dence in his ability does not hurry a drawing. He 
does not try to compete with the motion picture. 
Cartoons are not made rapidly but are the result of 
hours of thought. Only stage artists who do “stunts” 
draw rapidly, after a long period of practice. Speed 
has no advantage. In fact, it is detrimental in a good 
demonstration. 

When making a simple line drawing of a rectangle 
on the blackboard the nervous and conscious teacher 
will simply represent it something like Figure 3. 

A good demonstrator will take plenty of time to 
think and then with strong, deliberate lines represent 
it like Figure. 4. 
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A TEACHER WHO 


BLACKBOARD SKETCH 


THINKS 


——- 


By Raymond W. Perry, 
State Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Education for 
Rhode Island. Mr. 
Perry is author of 
Blackboard Illustration 


Havé a mental picture of what you intend to draw 
before you start. The lines do not have to be straight, 
but there must be no question in what direction they 
are going. 

The demonstrator must plan for two things: (1) 
What he is going to say; (2) what he is going to draw. 
He should synchronize talking and drawing. Do not 
try to do both at the same time. Draw a little, then 
talk to the class (not to the blackboard); then draw 
some more and talk again. Do not make the demon- 
stration an exhibition of drawing, but use the draw- 
ing to bring out the new thought or idea you wish to 
demonstrate. 

Blackboard drawing, the oldest of visual aids, is 
still one of the most valuable to the teacher, if used 
correctly. Do not neglect its possibilities. A strong, 
spontaneous sketch, made just at the right time, will 
give force, and clarify a teaching point in a manner 
no other form of illustration can accomplish. 
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Left, Hobdy 
Right, McKinley 


Two LEADERS Retire 


‘WO Alabama vocational leaders whose contribution 

and influence have extended beyond their home 
states retired this year: J. B. Hobdy, as state director 
of vocational education, and V. P. McKinley, as head 
of the vocational teacher training division of the 
trade and industrial education department, University 
of Alabama. Both left active service on July 1. 

Dr. Hobdy had been state director since the in- 
ception of the vocational program in Alabama 27 
years ago. On Sept. 1 he assumed new responsibilities 
in a position with the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
on a-project that proposes to give recognition, through 
standardization procedures, to rural communities 
making adequate use of research information given 
them by the Alabama Extension Service. 

Dr. Hobdy saw vocational agriculture start in 1918 
with 13 high schools enrolling 231 persons. When he 
retired, 252 high schools enrolled 13,409 boys and 
adult farmers; 161,070. persons had been trained in 
Food Production War Training courses since 1940. 

Vocational home economics education, similarly, had 
started with an enrollment of 49 girls, and at Dr. 
Hobdy’s retirement 271 school centers had an annual 
enrollment of 14,137 girls and about 9,000 adults. 

The trade and industrial education program since 
1940 trained more than 150,000 persons. Vocational 
rehabilitation, begun in 1921, now has 2,910 gervice 
cases being treated, or trained, or both. 

In 1935 the Crippled Children’s services were also 
added to the responsibilities of vocational education. 
Crippled children on the state register for hospitaliza- 
tion, convalescent care, follow-up care, and for cor- 
rective appliances now number more than 10,500. 


Friends Present Book of Letters 


Dr. Hobdy is a member of the Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, member and past president of the 
Alabama Vocational Association, life member of the 
American Vocational Association, and a member of the 
National Association of State Directors of Vocational 
Education. 

He is a graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
holds a master’s degree from that institution, and 
an LLD. degree from the University of Alabama. In 
his educational work he has been teacher and presi- 
dent of a district agricultural school, director of Boys 
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Vocational Educators Praise Achievements 
of Alabama’s Hobdy and McKinley - 


Cammack Cannon 


Club Work at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and state 
supervisor of secondary education. 

These services, under Dr. Hobdy’s direction, were 
recognized in deep appreciation when a committee, 
headed by State Superintendent of Education E. B. 
Norton and Mr. Cammack, called at his home to pre- 
sent him with a book of letters from friends in all 
sections of the state and nation, a watch, and a silver 
piece from his associates in the State Department of 
Education. They represented thousands of persons— 
crippled children, vocationally handicapped persons, 
adult farmers, craftsmen, homemakers, and in-school 
youth who have felt the influence of Dr. Hobdy. 


Dinner for Prof. McKinley 


Prof. McKinley was honored at a testimonial dinner, 
during a conference of teachers, coordinators, super- 
visors, and directors of diversified occupations and dis- 
tributive education held at the University of Alabama. 
He also was presented with a book of letters, a watch, 
and a token piece. Prof. McKinley joined the Uni- 
versity faculty in 1918, to head the teacher training 
program for trade and industrial education. 

There was urgent need for someone to initiate 
training in auto mechanics and other mechanical 
trades for the armed forces then stationed at the 
University. Prof. McKinley took charge of this work. 

Prof. McKinley was one of the earlier leaders in 
Foreman Conference work and vocational guidance, 
active in the Industrial Education Division of the Ala- 
bama Education Association, the Alabama Vocational 
Association, and the American Vocational Association. 
He helped to organize the AVA trade and industrial 
teacher training section and served as president for 
one year. A graduate of State Teachers College, Troy, 
Ala., Prof. McKinley also holds degrees from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

R. E. Cammack, who follows Dr. Hobdy, began his 
vocational agriculture teaching in Alabama in 1919. 
He became state supervisor of agricultural education 
less than two years later and has been with this serv- 
ice ever since. In 1944 he was selected “Man of the 
Year” by the Progressive Farmer. 

J. C. Cannon, associate supervisor of agricultural 
education, has been appointed state supervisor of agri- 
cultural education. 
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TEAMING 
TOGETHER 


OU sense the cooperative program in home- 

making and agriculture at Moyock, North Caro- 
lina, as soon as you enter the school. There is hardly 
a room or a foot of ground within or about the place 
that has not been directly improved by the cooperative 
efforts of the students and the teachers of homemaking 
and agriculture, Mrs. Evelyn B. Creekmore and I. G. 
Yagel. 

Entering the principal’s office one notes at once the 
neatness. Storage devices ingeniously suit the articles 
to be stored. For many of these agriculture boys de- 
serve credit. Draperies were designed and made by the 
homemaking girls. Beauty, dignity, and comfort mark 
this school. 

Praising the results of cooperative effort, the prin- 
cipal said, “If you want to see an example of. what I 
mean, just open the door behind you.” 

The door opened on a really beautiful first aid and 
home nursing room. Every detail disclosed evidence of 
good planning and a high standard of work. This was 
a recent accomplishment. It showed the value of com- 
munity participation. Planning for this project was in 
the hands of a committee composed of the principal, 
teachers of agriculture and homemaking, and the 
president of the PTA. 

The boys removed the old paint from a.small, bare, 
high-ceilinged room. They did a very professional 
looking repaint job with the aid of a spray gun. They 
made wooden curtain rods. They constructed a well- 
finished dressing table large enough to provide storage 


weer 


Photos by J. K. Coggin. 
Beauty and sturdy quality mark the furnishings and 
decorations by homemaking-agriculture cooperators. 
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space. Second hand twin beds were purchased and 
painted. 

The girls made bed spreads, curtains, bed linen, 
covered two chairs, the dressing table and stool. They 
also removed paint and refinished an old mirror for 
the dressing table unit. They selected and arranged 
the first aid equipment. First aid equipment is stored 
in a large cabinet in the lavatory opening off the 
colorful bedroom. 

All of this was done at a cost of $104 provided - 
by the PTA, which also established a maintenance fund. 

Certain homemaking students are responsible for 
cleaning the room regularly; however, the homeroom 
teacher of any student who uses the bed is responsible 
for having the linens changed. 


Joint Classes 

Similar improvements are planned for the teachers’ 
restroom. 

Other Moyock cooperative school and community 
activities would fill a book. Moyock evaluates and ex- 
pands its work from time to time. It engages in new 
activities and projects as needs arise. 

Each year at least one of the high school classes 
sponsors a joint class or an exchange class. For the 
past three years Farm Family Living has been co- 
operatively offered to boys and girls in the eighth 
grade. Many cooperative class and community projects 
have grown out of these classes. Several brother- 
sister projects have proved worthwhile. 

For quite some time an OSY group met regularly. 
Some meetings were held separately. However, there 
was often time for a social period. Numerous guest 

(Concluded on page 37) 


Homemaking and agriculture teachers in 
North Carolina show what can be done 


Through cooperative projects, vocational agriculture students 
here assist students of home economics in hanging draperies. 
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What Helps Agriculture 


Helps All of Us 


HAT is it that helps agriculture? We know that to grow 
good crops it takes good seed, fertile soil, a favorable cli- 

mate, and the skill and experience of the individual. Likewise 
in the production of livestock you need well-bred animals, 
proper care and feeding, plus intelligent management. 

Through better seeds and new: types of plants like hybrid 
corn, through soil conservation methods, better land manage- 
ment, and improved machinery, through more effective con- 
trol of pests and parasites, America has reached a level of food 
production never before achieved by any nation in history. 
Therein lies much of America’s strength for the future. 
’ By many a tragic example, history teaches us that when 
food supplies fail, nations fall. We of America must see to it 
that our agriculture becomes always a stronger, surer base for 
the economy of our nation. This is a task not only for you as pro- 
ducers but also for us who, by providing nationwide facilities 
and services, bridge the gap which separates farmers and ranch- 
ers from the distant consumers who must have their products. 

And because our business is so closely linked with the land, 
we at Swift & Company are vitally interested in all develop- 
ments that help agriculture. And so in these Swift pages we 
publish helpful information, knowing that a prosperous agri- 
culture is essential to the livestock and meat industry—and 
to the prosperity of the nation as a whole. 


President, Swift & Company 


GESTATION FEEDING 
FOR SOWS 


You don’t need to feed the bred sow 

“vitamin pills’? and “‘calcium tablets,”’ 

according to J. W. Schwab, of Purdue 

University. Here’s a proper, well-bal- 
anced diet to feed during gestation which will help her produce a 
healthy litter of spring pigs. 

Make the mixture, using one bushel of whole or coarsely ground 
corn, one bushel of whole or coarsely ground oats, or 30 pounds of 
wheat middlings or bran, plus five pounds of meat and bone scraps 
or tankage, or two pounds of meat and bone scraps and four pounds 
of soybean oil meal. 








A suitable mineral mixture, to be provided in a self-feeder, con- 
sists of 10 pounds of pulverized limestone, 10 pounds of steamed 
bone meal, and one pound of common salt. 

Extra salt fed free choice also is reeommended. And be sure to 
provide plenty of drinking water. 


WITH MEAT PLANTS and marketing facilities through- 
out the nation, Swift & 
Company and other 
meat packers help 
bridge the more than 
1,000 miles, on the 
average, that lie be- 
tween producer and 
consumer. Their oper- 
ations develop markets 
which provide the best 
outlets and a constant 
cash market for farm- 
ers’ and ranchers’ 
products. 








OuR CITY COUSIN 











Martha Loganis Recipe fer 
MINCE MEAT 
Yield: 4 quarts 
1 pound cooked beef 1% pounds brown 
shank, chuck, or sugar 
neck meat 1 quart cider 
1 cup meat stock 2 teaspoons salt 
144 pound suet 2 teaspoons nutmeg 
4 pounds apples 2 teaspoons cloves 
l4 pound currants , 3 teaspoons cinnamon 
1 pound seeded 5 tablespoons lemon 
raisins juice 
‘Pare, core, and chop apples. Chop together cur- 
rants and raisins. Add apples, sugar, cider, and 
meat stock. Cook about 5 minutes. Grind meat 
and suet. Add with seasonings to apple mix- 
ture. Simmer 1 hour, stirring frequently to 
prevent burning. Add lemon juice. 
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Soda Bill Sez: 
. .. generally we should learn two things 
from life—what to do and whatnot todo. 


. .. if work is a pleasure, a man sure can 
have a lot of fun farming. 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


1. How many of the amino acids essential 
to health are found in meat? 

2. What governs the price of livestock? 

3. In what dessert is meat an important 
ingredient? 

Answers to these questions may be found in 

articles on this page. 











. 


FREE COLORING BOOK! 
Boys and girls, here’s a swell color- 
ing book for you. It’s filled with 
funny farm animals—Cissy Calf, 
Biddy Hen, Junior Chick, and many 
others. And there are rhymes, too. 
If you’d like to have it, just write 
to Department 128, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago 9, Ill. 


YI AOS Pe LEY Nay @ LIES, 


To the good people of America’s farms and ranches 
iN SWIFT & COMPANY 
wishes the compliments of the season= 


A ate HT? 


°, 
& 


& 
{} A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS 
A A HAPPY AND 
PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


ee" 


Wee SOKO IES 
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Buy Victory 
Bonds— 

and hold the 
Bonds you have! 


QUR LIVESTOCK JUDGING METHODS 


By R. G. JOHNSON 
Head, Department of Animal Husbandry, Oregon State College 


Domestic animals are machines for converting plant mate- 
rial into meat, fibers, and other human needs. Competition 
forces the modern farmer to evaluate efficiency in terms of 
tons or bushels per acre, dairy production in pounds of but- 
terfat per cow per year, and poultry results in number of 
eggs per year. Thus, since the basic resource is feed and not 
animals, shouldn’t livestock producers evaluate breeding 
stock on the basis of meat or of wool their offspring produces 
per 100 pounds of feed consumed? 

The show ring standard for judging animals by external 
appearance has given us advancement up to a certain point, 
but breeding for the show ring does not always lead to effi- 
cient feed utilization. 

A step in the right direction is the increasing use of proved 
sires. Today, through use of artificial insemination, the pure- 
bred breeder is greatly assisted in the establishment and 

increase of efficient blood lines. 
| Tomorrow’s “yardstick” will not only be bigger yields per 
acre but also more pounds of meat and fiber per ton of feed. 


“AMINOS” ARE IMPORTANT TO YOU 


From the nutrition research laboratories comes the story of amino 
acids, mysterious substances found in the proteins we eat. Aminos 
areused by our bodies to build and rebuild our tissues, organs 
and blood. They also help fight off infections. 

Of the 23 known aminos, ten are absolutely essential to health 
and even to life itself. Meat is rich in all ten of them. That’s why 
doctors, working to rebuild the shattered bodies of wounded 
servicemen, order diets with large amounts of meat. That is 
also why everybody should eat meat for health as well as for 
its fine flavor and its “‘stick-to-the-ribs” food value. 

Swift and other meat packers, through The American Meat 
Institute, are telling this vital story of meat and its health- 
building aminos in many millions of advertising messages. As 
people read this story, there will be wider markets for meat— 
and the livestock you produce. 














THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


A smart steer on range goes to 

where the forage is best. A 

smart livestock producer sells 

where the market is best. There 

are many sources of informa- 

tion to help him decide where 

that best market may be. Radio networks and 
nearby stations report daily on receipts and 
prices at central and local markets. Commission 
houses and their field men are ready to give per- 
sonal advice on the best time and place to sell. 
Newspapers publish detailed descriptions of 
market conditions. Various timely reports are 
available from the U. S. D. A. and other im- 
partial sources on trends and developments in 
the livestock-and-meat industry. 

In making their bids, livestock buyers also use 
current market information. Acceptance of any 
price offered is entirely up to the producer or his 
sales agent. Meat packing plants and their buy- 
ers are located at so many widespread points 
that if a producer is not satisfied with prices of- 
fered by any one buyer, he has a choice of sev- 
eral others to which he may sell his animals. 

Moreover, with 3,500 meat packing plants and 
26,000 other concerns and individuals who slaugh- 
ter livestock commercially, there is bound to be 
keen competitive bidding for your livestock. 
Barring meat rationing and price ceilings, live- 
stock prices are governed by what the packer 


can get for the meat and EN S; p 
of] Damp son, 


by-products. 
Agricultural Research Department 








Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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NUTRITION 1S OUR BUSINESS — AND YOURS * * 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years — and Years to Your Life 
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“Guidance As 


HAT does youth think about the guidance 
services it receives in high school? What kind of guid- 
ance service do young people believe the school should 
provide? 

To find the answers to these questions 150 secondary 
schools of New York State polled those who were 
graduated from or left high school in the year ending 
June, 1943. Questionnaires were mailed at the end of 
their first year out of school. 

Replies came from boys in Army camps, from boys 
in foxholes, from boys and girls in college, and from 
many who had been able to take advantage of the 
wartime boom in employment. opportunities. A com- 
plete report, in pictograph form, of the findings of the 
study is being published by the New York State Edu- 
cation Department under the title Let’s Learn from 
Youth. 

How did these youths evaluate the guidance they 
had received in high school? Among 5,145 re- 
spondents to the questionnaires, 20.8 per cent felt 
that guidance in selecting courses in school, or in 
planning further education, had been most helpful. 
Only 12.7 per cent thought that their school guidance 
had been most helpful in aiding them to understand 
their own aptitudes and limitations. Less than 3 per 
cent considered the assistance in choosing an occupa- 
tion to have been the most helpful guidance service 
their school had provided. 

It is interesting to note that 44.6 per cent did not 


Want It”... 


By ERNEST F. WEINRICH 


Senior Education Supervisor, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 


respond to the question concerning the most helpful 
guidance services. Among nongraduates the per- 
centage was larger than among graduates. Do these 
percentages point to the conclusion that current guid- 
ance practices make only a superficial impression upon 
most of our high school students? If that is true, what 
should the schools do? 

Youth’s answers to the question, What should schools 
do? offer many constructive suggestions for the im- 
provement of the guidance program. Administrators 
and counselors will agree that most proposals are in 
line with sound guidance practice. The following sug- 
gestions are only a few of the many received: 


1. Provide regular interviews with every pupil. 
After one year out of school many students wish that 
interviews with a counselor had been regularly sched- 
uled throughout their secondary school career. Youth 
feels that the school should not only make counseling 
services available, but should fit counseling into the 
student’s regular prdgram. Unless individual inter- 
views are frequently and regularly held, guidance may 
fail in its essential function of counseling, and the 
guidance office may quickly become, as one student 
expressed it, “‘a place to change a schedule.” 


2. Start guidance earlier. Youth believes that guid- 
ance is begun too late. One comment was “‘Much stress 
is put on the senior’s occupation or vocation just be- 
fore he leaves high school but this is really too late.”’ 

Another graduate said “It would help a lot if you 
would help students to get started right. I think that 
my first two years were wasted due to a lack of guid- 
ance. Guidance begun early in the secondary schoo! 
will help more pupils to make intelligent vocational 
and educational plans and will also help them to un- 
derstand the relationship between the high school cur- 
riculum and what they are likely to do after leaving 
school.” 
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NEW YORK STUDENTS OUT ONE YEAR 
ASK MORE AND BETTER COUNSELING 


3. Employ an adequate number of trained coun- 
selors. Two ideas are contained in this suggestion— 
adequate training for counselors, and an adequate 
number of counselors. Without training in counseling 
techniques, and without a background of vocational 
information, a counselor may spend most of his time 
in assisting a few students to select a college, and neg- 
lect the more difficult task of helping the majority to 
choose and to enter an occupational field. 

Although no full-time counselor should be expected 
to handle more than 350-500 students, many schools 
exceed this proportion. Overloading the counselor in 
one school probably was the cause of this comment: 
“My interviews with the counselor were always hur- 
ried so that the next interview could be begun 
promptly.” 


4. Put greater emphasis upon individual than upon 
group guidance. Group guidance is a supplement to 
but not a substitute for the individual interview. In 
the opinion of these youths, the individual interview 
is an indispensable guidance technique. As one student 
expressed it, “Guidance cannot be very effective un- 
less the counselor has the time to talk to each indi- 
vidual student.” 


5. Develop a sympathetic and understanding atti- 
tude toward students. This suggestion may be another 
result of inadequate provisions for individual counsel- 
ing in many schools. The personal understanding 
needed for effective guidance can only be achieved 
through frequent and unhurried interviews between 
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counselor and student. “Guidance,” according to one 
reply, “would be improved a lot if it could develop a 
closer relationship between counselor and student.” 


6. Secure cooperation of parents by inviting them 
to interviews with students. Parents play a part in in- 
fluencing the vocational and educational plans of boys 
and girls. These plans should be cooperatively de- 
veloped by the student, the counselor, and the parent, 
in the light of the student’s interests and abilities. 


7. Provide adequate help in choosing an occupation. 
Youth wants schools to give more aptitude tests. Such 
tests, youth believes, will help them to understand 
their abilities and limitations. 

The interest in vocational guidance was evidenced 
by the relatively large number of comments of which 
these are typical: 

“Try harder to give us more help in choosing a 
vocation.” 

“Help us to get started on an occupation.” 

“Give up more help in planning courses in terms of 
our occupational needs.” 


8. Acquaint pupils with opportunities in a wide va- 
riety of occupational fields. “Give us more information 
about less familiar jobs.” The demand for more occu- 
pational information typified by this comment is one 
reason for the organization of guidance under a 
trained counselor, assisted by an adequate number of 
part-time teacher-counselors. 


9. Provide work experience in the vocational field 
chosen by student. Many young people believe they 
would make more intelligent vocational choices if they 
had the opportunity to gain some try-out work expe- 
rience. Such experience would also tend to improve 
a student’s chance of getting a job, should he remain 
in the same occupational field. 


10. Use field trips and films to impart a knowledge 
of vocations. Field trips and films can be valuable in- 
struments in developing interest in an occupation. 
The appearance of these suggestions in the list of 
guidance services that students want schools to pro- 
vide indicates that schools should consider the more 
intensive development of these techniques. 

Many schools which undertake follow-up studies of 
their youth will find such surveys rich sources of ideas 
for the improvement of guidance and of other phases 
of the school curriculum. A business enterprise finds 
it necessary to keep in constant touch with the needs 
of the market that it expects to serve. A school that 
hopes adequately to fulfill its guidance functions 
should similarly appraise its program in the light of 
effectiveness in meeting the needs of the youth whom 
it has served. 
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Home Planning Tonight 


EXPERIMENTAL COURSE POPULAR WITH 
ADULTS IN BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


By ANN NOBLE and MAX GOODSON, 


RECENT Gallup poll reports 

that more than one-third of 
our citizens would welcome an op- 
portunity to continue study in pro- 
grams planned especially for them. 
What has been tried out by the In- 
diana University laboratory school, 
Bloomington, Ind., suggests the 
broad possibilities for systematic 
programs in adult education. 

Home planning became the focal 
point for the initial project, 
launched last year. Large and reg- 
ular attendance marked the seven 
two-hour sessiors. 

Plans were laid with great care. 
Many who attended participated in 
planning and also in carrying out 
the program. First, the University 
School conducted a house-to-house 
survey among a small but typical 
group of families. We found that 
many people were interested in 
problems of housing. Therefore, the 
series was planned around the topic, 
“Planning Your Postwar Home.” 

The seven subjects considered 
were: (1) An overview of the hous- 
ing situation; (2) choosing a build- 
ing site—financing a home; (3) 
building materials and air condi- 
tioning; (4) lighting and heating 
the home; (5) landscape develop- 
ment; (6) remodeling and decora- 
ting; (7) summary meeting. 


Post Card Notices Work Well 


Classes followed the forum pat- 
tern. Each speaker presented his 
points. Group discussion followed. 
Speakers were carefully selected 
from among the businessmen of the 
community and nearby cities. Dis- 
cussion leaders were chosen from 
the class. 

Before the series opened, all 
speakers attended a meeting where 
aims and fundamental understand- 
ings on postwar housing were dis- 
cussed. At this meeting the speak- 
ers also helped to decide what part 
each would contribute, to avoid 
overlapping. 

In advance of his own meeting 
each speaker sent an outline of his 
talk. This outline, together with a 
bibliography prepared by the li- 
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brary staff, was mimeographed and 
distributed to class members. Re- 
quests for copies by those unable 
to attend all the meetings showed 
the value of those aids. Speakers 
frequently brought exhibits. The li- 
brary prepared displays of books 
and magazines which class mem- 
bers could examine before and after 
the meetings and could check out 
for study. A card sent to manufac- 
turers brought numerous helpful 
pamphlets. 

The programs were publicized 
two weeks in advance of the first 
meeting by stories in the local pa- 
pers. Each week the public learned 
by newspaper release about the next 
meeting. After the first class, post 
cards went regularly to class mem- 
bers reminding them of the next 
topic and speaker. In the evaluation 
questionnaire, filled out at the end 
of the series, many said that the 
post card had been a most effective 
means of reminding them of the 
meetings. 


Using the Local Expert 


At the first meeting a local archi- 
tect pointed out current and post- 
war housing problems. He debunked 
the idea of the “miracle house.” 
Such a house, he said, would not be 
livable. A real estate agent dis- 
cussed important points to consider 
in choosing a building site. Since 
some people were interested in 
building outside the city limits, he 
told them of taxes, light, water, and 
sewage disposal charges in those 
areas. A banker told how a house 
could be financed, explaining the 
kinds of loans available. A lumber- 
man brought exhibits of new build- 
ing materials and explained types 
of window casements and insulation. 

Films, slides, and panel discussion 
insured variety. A public service 
company film clarified problems of 
heating and lighting. A landscape 
architect illustrated with slides his 
talk on planting best suited to the 
local climate and soil. One session 
was devoted to remodeling and dec- 
orating the home. At the last meet- 
ing a panel, composed of all the 


speakers, answered questions. This 
meeting helped to clarify ideas and 
individual problems. 

The enrollment was about equally 
divided between men and women. 
The group ranged in age from col- 
lege level to older couples whose 
children had left home and who no 
longer needed their big houses. 
However, the younger married 
group supplied the largest numbers. 

Classes averaged 55 members at 
each meeting, with 100 at the largest 
meeting and 32 the smallest. 

Looking back on this initial ven- 
ture, the following points stand out 
as guiding principles: 

1. Personal contact with the 
homes to learn the interests and 
needs of the adults. 

2. Interpretation of appropriate 
phases of the school program 
(home economics, in this instance), 
with an opportunity to answer 
questions. 

3. Wise use of community re- 
sources, especially speakers who 
present their topics to good advan- 
tage. 

4. Careful and thorough planning 
of the material to be presented. 

5. Participation of some members 
of the class in some phases of the 
program. : 

6. Cooperation and guidance on 
the part of school administrators. 

7. Use of a variety of means of 
presentation, such as slides, films, 
short talks, panels, outlines, and 
group discussions. 

8. Good use of illustrative mate- 
rial. 

This is a beginning. The University 
School staff looks forward to other 
types of adult education activities. 
Present plans include a home nurs- 
ing class, with a Red Cross nurse as 
instructor, a social studies forum, 
and a group discussion on problems 
of the adolescent. 


= 





For the Employed Woman 


“Home Problems of Employed 
Women” is the title of a conference 
report recently issued by Colorado 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. In its pages will be found con- 
clusions of a meeting attended last 
summer by leaders in home eco- 
nomics and industrial education for 
women and girls. Seminar leaders 
included Augusta H. Clawson, U. 
S. Office of Education, and the fol- 
lowing college faculty members: 
Maude Williamson, Herb Heilig, 
Elizabeth Riner. Copies may be ob- 
tained without charge from the 
Colorado A.& M College at Fort 
Collins, Colo. 
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SELLING EDUCATION WORKSHOPS IN ARKANSAS 


DVANTAGES of bringing busi- 

ness and education together 
were demonstrated in a_ three 
weeks’ workshop conducted at the 
University of Arkansas in July of 
this year. Representatives of a 
number of business firms met with 
local coordinators and staff per- 
sonnel in distributive and trade 
and industrial education, for the 
purpose of planning local coopera- 
tive programs. The workshop en- 
abled local coordinators to secure 


nine to four o’clock daily during 
the three-week period. The time 
was used for lectures, demonstra- 
tions; discussion periods, committee 
work, and informal conferences. 
Students who completed the course 
received four-and-one-half hours 
of graduate or undergraduate col- 
lege credit. 

The evaluation report made at 
the close of the workshop indicated 
that the special information and 


contacts made with representatives 
of business firms were among the 
most valuable features, and that 
the information obtained would be 
very helpful in planning local co- 
operative programs. 

A more detailed description of 
the workshop is included in Sug- 
gestions for Developing Cooperative 
Programs in Distributive and Trade 
and Industrial Education in Arkan- 
sas, Monograph 3, Department of 
Vocational Teacher Education, Col- 
lege of Education, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 





technical information about prod- 
ucts, sales information, and educa- 
tional techniques for conducting co- 
operative programs, 

The workshop was planned by a 
special teacher training committee 
appointed by the state director of 
vocational education. This commit- 
tee selected the following fields for 
study: Foods, textiles, home appli- 
ances, variety store items, and au- 
tomotive supplies. 

Twelve specialists in research 
and selling techniques from the fol- 
lowing firms served as consultants: 
F. W. Woolworth Company, Safe- 
way Stores, Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company, Crow Burlingame 
Company, J. C. Penney Company, 
and the National Association of 
Food Chains. 

The University supplied two con- 
sultants in technical fields, who 
provided technical information— 
through lectures, demonstrations, 
and personal conferences — about 
products and methods of selling. 


A vocational teacher trainer from 
the ‘University of Arkansas, the 
state supervisors of distributive and 
trade and industrial education for 
the Arkansas State Department of 
Education, and the head of the 
English department of Pine Bluff 
Public Schools, served as educa- 
tional consultants for the entire pe- 
riod of the workshop. 


Five committees were appointed 
to develop suggestions on (1) Eng- 
lish in vocational education; (2) 
adult education; (3) advertising and 
display; (4) related instruction; 
and (5) new programs. 

The special committee on English 
developed a list of English needs 
and suggested ways of effecting co- | 
operation between the English 
teacher and the coordinator. The 





committee on new programs formu- 
lated a list of questions and answers 
for coordinators new to the voca- | 
tional teaching field. 

The workshop session met from | 
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Shopwork on the Farm—Jones 


A basic book on farm shopwork, organized around activities and 
explaining all types of shopwork done on the modern farm. 575 help- 
ful illustrations show correct handling of tools and the best ways 
of performing jobs. Includes chapters on repairing machinery and 
maintaining electrical equipment. Textbook edition.......... $2.24 


Store Activity Manual—Banks 


Designed to direct the work experiences of students in a cooperative 
program of distributive education. Covers every important phase 
of retail organization and operation. A special section on the activities 
involved in merchandising and operating particular departments 
integrates all the work experiences of store activities........ $1.00 


Automotive Mechanics—Crouse 


Presents theory, trouble-analysis, maintenance and repair in one 
volume, with especially helpful treatment of trouble-shooting pro- 
cedures. Includes latest designs and maintenance practices. Exploded 
views of many engine and car components. A chapter on shop 
practice describes the common hand-tools used in automotive shops. 


Visualized Projects in Woodworking 
—Sowers ~ 


Offers a wide variety of interesting projects in visual form, making 
every step in the completion of a job or project easy to see and 
understand from the very beginning. Carefully graded projects for 
beginning, intermediate, and advanced students. Individualized 
treatment adapts the material to large and small groups...... $1.60 


Examine these books for your classes. 
Send for copies on approval. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 18, N. Y. 











Below: Typical of too many Negro farm houses is 
the unpainted, unscreened, leaky house lacking 
sanitation, beauty. Right: Negro farm homes should 
look like this, say agriculture and homemaking 
teacher trainers, who plan long range campaign. 


OMES for Negro farm families 

in the South are going to be 
improved. This is the determina- 
tion of the Negro teacher trainers 
in agriculture and home economics. 
A long-range, combined attack on 
this colossal job is now under way. 
It was officially launched last April 
at a regional conference attended 
by representatives from 17 states, 
in Nashville, Tenn. 

The teacher trainers frankly face 
the difficulties before them. Their 
housing bulletin guide, now in its 
trial stage, states: “The typical 
Negro farm home is a three-room, 
unpainted, unscreened house, the 
roof of which is leaky, the walls 
and floors drafty and unfinished, 
the doors and windows broken or 
inadequate. These houses lack fa- 
cilities for sanitation, convenience, 
livableness, and beauty.” 


Trying Out Housing Guide 


Negro agriculture and homemak- 
ing teachers expect to change these 
drab conditions through a_ well- 
planned educational program of 
home improvement. Keystone of 
their program is a housing bulletin 
entitled An Educational Program 
for Improving Housing Conditions 
of Negro Families. Two years of 
preliminary work paved the way 
for this publication prepared by the 
Nashville conference. 
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Negro Farm Homes 


Next step in the program was the 
distribution of the bulletin in 
mimeograph form to the 17 states. 
Its proposals are now being tried 
out in six to ten schools in each 
State. 

Teachers making the “trial runs,” 
following bulletin suggestions, have 
been asked to record their experi- 
ence and make suggestions for the 
editing of the final document. All 
suggestions will be brought before 
the 1946 joint regional conference 
scheduled for next spring. 

When the conference finishes its 
work the bulletin will be ready for 
issuance in printed form by the 
U. S. Office of Education. It will be 
distributed to all Negro schools in 
17 states for use as a_ teachers’ 
handbook in conducting local edu- 
cational programs for the improve- 
ment of housing Negro farm fami- 
lies. The Office of Education has 
mimeographed and distributed the 
preliminary draft now in use by the 
pilot schools. 

The bulletin table of contents 
discloses the varied problems in- 
volved in home improvement: (1) 
Determining the housing needs of 
the community; (2) securing co- 
operation between landlord and 
tenant towards improved housing; 


(3) repairing and beautifying the 
home; (4) improving the sanitation 
of the farm home; (5) exterminat- 
ing household pests and rodents; 
(6) providing for safety in the 
home; (7) providing storage facil- 
ities; (8) providing home conveni- 
ences. 

This housing bulletin is the sec- 
ond of a handbook series which 
Negro teacher trainers in vocation- 
al agriculture and home economics 
have developed to assist vocational 
teachers in improving the rural 
living conditions of Negro people. 


Food Bulletin 


.Their first publication, Negro 
Farm Families Can Feed Them- 
selves, dealt with greater produc- 
tion and utilization of food for farm 
families. Published a few months 
before Pearl Harbor, it has been 
widely used by teachers to stimu- 
late greater production of food for 
both war needs and more adequate 
diets for farm families. 

Since the home is of paramount 
importance in developing children 
into better citizens, the Negro 
teacher trainers of vocational agri- 
culture and home economics agreed 
that the housing bulletin should be 
the second handbook in the series. 


AGRICULTURE AND HOMEMAKING TEACHER TRAINERS 
POOL THEIR PLANS IN NEW PUBLICATION GUIDE 
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Adviee channeled for 
California Vets 


iF ONE city in California well 
over 100 organizations and agen- 
cies have set up programs to assist 
veterans. This is typical of cities and 
counties throughout the state. 

Fully to coordinate veteran ad- 
visement and obtain facts on the 
metamorphosis of soldier to veteran, 
two one-week conferences were re- 
cently held at California Polytech- 
nic College, San Luis Obispo. At- 
tendance was limited to 30 persons 
each week, upon invitation only. 

Fully-informed Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps representatives attend- 
ed. Also representatives of USES, 
Veterans Administration, American 
Red Cross, American Legion, Selec- 
tive Service, Veterans Welfare 
Board, Governor’s Veteran Council, 
etc. Public and private school of- 
ficers, collegiate and pre-collegiate, 
contributed their experience with 
veteran problems. 

Led by H. B. McDaniel, chief of the 
Bureau of Occupational Information 
and Guidance, State Department of 
Education, assisted by Elden L. Col- 
by, Bureau of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation, and Franklin Zeran, U.S. 
Office of Education, the conference 
developed an over-all policy for 
veteran advisement. No one person 
or agency, it was agreed, could 
possibly know “all the answers.” 
Each field should be responsible for 
its own advisement: Job placement 
would be the responsibility of 
USES; education or training, the 
responsibility of the schools. 

To aid advisers of veterans, a 
complete listing of authentic in- 
formation was planned. The ‘“‘veter- 
an adviser”’ will refer the veteran to 


best knowledge of the field in which 
the veteran seeks information. 





Aid to Handicapped 


A report is scheduled to be made 


recommendations to improve serv- 
ices to the physically handicapped. 


on Aid to the Physically Handi- 


capped. Problems under study in- | 


clude: amputees, employment for 
physically handicapped workers, 


for victims of cerebral palsy, and | . 
| Nashville 3, Tenn., Nashville Products Co., 158 2nd 


for drug addicts. 
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interest, be it education, farming, 
or job placement. 

Organized by Julian A. McPhee, 
State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, the conference is being fol- 
lowed up by the Division of Re- 
adjustment Education, specially cre- 
ated by the State Department of 
Education. Robert R. Hartzell heads 
this division. Division members will 
conduct similar conferences at the 
local level. Recommended pro- 
cedures will be distributed. 
—Wesley P. Smith, State Bureau of 
Agricultural Education, California. 


The conference recommended that 
the adviser field be narrowed down 
to those few with knowledge and 
ability to give competent informa- 
tion; and that those who have re- 
ferral responsibilities become in- 
creasingly aware of the local ad- 
visers in the respective fields of 





Because DESIGN is fundamental 


in Practical Arts, 


Fellowcrafters’ 
ISLAND DESIGN CONTEST 


is planned to promote the creation of industrial designs, to encourage originality and interest in 
design through presentation of a specific objective toward which students can work, and to co- 
operate with the instructor in project planning. 


ANY STUDENT in any art or industrial arts class in any public, private or parochial secondary 
school (7th to 12 grades) is eligible to enter this contest. 


DESIGN MOTIFS must have their source in the island arts of the Pacific area, and are to be 
re-designed, re-arranged or modified in a manner demonstrating originality, for execution in a 
specific crafts medium (leather, wood, metal, etc.). 


FULL DETAILS of the contest, including cash awards, appear in the newspaper THE FELLOW- 
CRAFTER, copies of which and entry blanks may be obtained from your nearest Fellowcrafters’ dis- 





tributor or from Fellowcrafters, Inc. 


ENCOURAGE YOUR 


PLASTICS—SHEET, 


FIRST GRADE LUCITE 
Fully masked, free from imperfections. 
No. Sheet Size Thick 
1214 20” x 25” 
1204 20” x 25” 
1244 2” x 29” 


LUCITE SCRAP: 

Not warped or scratched, most pieces masked 
and larger than ordinary ‘‘scrap.”’ 

PO WS QU as ccccsw aed ken canadacicses $1.40 


Per Sheet 
$6.94 


| AMBEROL: (Cast Resin Plastic) See P. 25 
| Fellowcrafters’ Catalog for full description. Red, 


that agency (or person) that has the | 


FELLOWCRAFTERS’ 


Atlanta 1, Ga., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 
384 Forrest Ave., N. E. 

Boise, Idaho, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 

Boston 15, Mass., Gledhill Bros., Inc., 663 Beacon St. 

Boston 16, Mass., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Claren- 
don St. 


| Cedar Falls, lowa, J. S. Latta & Son 


Chicago 10, Ill., Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, 
615 No. LaSalle St. 


| Cincinnati 2, Ohio, A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 7th St. 
to Congress covering legislation and | 


Cleveland 13, Ohio, Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 
W. 25th St. 


Denver 2, Col., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth 
S 


t. 
| Detroit 26, Mich., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Mich- 
This will come from the House | 


Labor Committee’s Subcommittee | 


igan Ave. 

El Paso, Texas, Foskett Leather Co., 208 So. Stan- 
ton St. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 7 No. 
Pauchi St. (P. O. Box 1556) 

Indianapolis, Ind., Kiger & Co., 52-54 W. New 
York St. 

Los Angeles 55, Cal., Schwabacher-Frey Co., School 
Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broadway 

Louisville 2, Ky., Central School Supply Co., 311 W. 
Main St 


ve., 


STUDENTS 


TO ENTER CONTEST 


CYLINDER, SCRAP 
black, blue, green, yellow, not polished, Ye” thick. 
1019-24. 12” x 24”, sheet $3.00, doz. $33.00. 
1019-3. 3” x 8”, sheet $.30, doz. $3.30. 
Ivory only, cast in glass, Ye” thick. 
1020-24. 12” x 24”, sheet $3.24, doz. $35.75. 
1020-3. 3’ x 8’ sheet $.35, doz. $3.85. 
Thick wall cylinder. 
1022. O. D. 3 3/16”, I. D. 258”, 858” long. Ea. 
$1.40, doz. $15.40. 


SCRAP CASEIN PLASTIC—ODD LOTS 


Blue and yellow only, sizes 4” x 8” to 2” x 8”. 





Special price per Ib. $.40. 


DISTRIBUTORS LIST 


New Orleans 15, La., National Craft & Hobby Shop, 
5835 Magazine St. 

New York, N. Y., New York Central Supply Co., 
62 Third Ave. 

New York 7, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 
Park Pl. 

Oklahoma City 2, Oklia., 
Broadway 

Philadelphia 6, Pa., Garrett-Buchanan Co., School 
Supply Dept., 12-20 So. 6th St. 

Phoenix, Ariz., Peterson-Brooke-Steiner & Wisk, 
Div., Amer. Seating Co., P. O. Box 551 

Portland 4, Ore., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Ave. 

Richmond $, Va., Flowers School Equipment Co., 
327 W. Main St. 

St. Paul 1, Minn., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 
55-57-59 East Sixth St. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, Utah Idaho School Supply 
Co., 155 So. State St. 

Syracuse 2, N. Y., Bardeen’s, Inc., 543-45 E. Gen- 
esee St. 

Canada, Toronto, 
Bathurst St. 


Dowling’, Second and 


Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 8 


30 CLARENDON ST 
OFF BOSTON 16, MASS 





Carburetor 
CLINIGE 


By Andrew Triche, 


State Supervisor, Trade and 
Industrial Education, Lovisiana 


ITINERANT SHORT COURSES POPU- 
LAR WITH LOUISIANA MECHANICS 


APITALIZING on the demand 

to “keep the old car rolling,” 
Louisiana finds eager response to 
itinerant clinics for auto mechanics, 
During the past year more than 300 
mechanics enrolled in three clinics: 
carburetion, brake and front end, 
and tune up. We will describe the 
Carburetor Clinic which is typical 
of our clinic program. 

Each clinic offers only supple- 
mentary or upgrading work. All 
men who attend have to be em- 
ployed in automotive work. The 
course is based on the assumption 
that the men already know some- 
thing about the work. Beginners or 
helpers can get much from it; the 
old-time mechanic is the one who 
benefits most. The itinerant clinics 
remain in a city three months and 
then move to another city. 

Course of instruction: Each clinic 
includes 12 lessons, or a total of 24 
hours of instruction—one lesson per 
week for two hours’ duration. Each 
man attends one night per week. 
The clinic, however, operates five 
nights per week, Mondays through 
Fridays. The men are divided into 
groups. Each group attends one 
night per week. 


Materials and Methods 


As this is written, 127 men are 
enrolled in New Orleans. They are 
divided into five groups of about 25 
men each. If a man misses on his 
night, he is allowed to make up his 
lesson on any other night that week, 
as the same lesson is given each 
night during the week. Lessons 
change each week. The number of 
lessons and hours are based on ex- 
perience, 

Materials for instruction: Each 


man has a carburetor. Carburetors 
listed below are those most fre- 
quently worked upon: Cartér WI 
Chevrolet, Carter Ball & Ball Plym- 
outh, Carter WDO (Dual), Buick, 
Stromberg, Dodge, Chandler, Ford, 
Groves, Zenith-International. Thirty 
of each are on hand at all times. 

The special tools shown on the 
accompanying photograph will han- 
dle most carburetor jobs. A tool 
board, with these tools and a speci- 
fication sheet, is in front of each 
man when class opens. The men sit 
at tables before the carburetor. By 
arranging tables in U shape, the in- 
structor can move freely among the 
students and help each one per- 
sonally. Charts, slide films, black- 
board, cutaway models, catalogs, 
specification sheets, and many other 
visual aids have been assembled to 
aid instruction. 


Traveling School 

In a few hours the entire school 
with its equipment can be packed 
in special boxes ready for shipment 
to the next city. 

Method of Instruction: Lectures 
are avoided. Explanation and dem- 
onstrations are used. Men follow 
step by step on the particular car- 
buretor on which they are working. 
The instructor follows the outline. 
Deviation is rare. Since each man 
receives an outline, he knows what 
to expect. Students bombard the 
instructor with questions. Although 
the class is scheduled for two hours, 
men rarely leave before three or 
four hours. Often the instructor 
finds it necessary to request the 
men to leave around 11:00 p.m. 
Ample reference material is avail- 
able and used. 


Instructors: We employ a full- 
time, well-paid man. From past ex- 
perience we believe the high class 
skilled mechanic is incapable of 
correctly teaching carburetion un- 
less he is a graduate of the Carter 
Carburetor Company factory school. 

How can we justify a full-time 
instructor to teach two hours at 
night? Taking our cue from indus- 
try, we use the instructor during 
the day in an advisory capacity for 
local shops. After about the second 
week in a city, calls are so fre- 
quent that the instructor has to 
schedule his appointments. He gives 
help to shops on invitation only. 

Since our instructors are all-round 
mechanics, they can give help on 
any part of the automobile. Some- 
times they give individual instruc- 
tion or coach a man or small group 
of men either in their shops or in 
the school. We have found day 
work to be very effective; some- 
times more so than the class work. 

Chief instructor for the auto 
clinics is S. B. Mallet. Assisting him 
are A. F. Perry, teaching carbure- 
tion, and Tom B. Watson, teaching 
tune-up. 


Recruiting for the Clinic 


Methods of recruitment: Mechan- 
ics are enrolled usually through the 
parts jobbers. These business men 
have been of more help to us than 
any other group. Placards are 
placed on parts counters with en- 
rollment blanks. We also use adver- 
tising, personal calls, and tele- 
phones. This activity is usually 
started several weeks prior to the 
opening date. 

Then several days before open- 
ing, a mass meeting of all mechanics 
is held in some convenient place, 
usually in a dealer’s sales display 
floor or in some public building. The 
course is explained to the men, but 
the real purpose is to get the men 
divided into equal groups. If too 
many try to come on any one night 
we persuade some of them to 
change. They are very cooperative. 
After this, a post card or letter is 
sent to each man verifying his night. 

Certificate requirements: We re- 
quire the men to attend nine out of 
twelve sessions to be eligible for a 
certificate. Satisfactory performance 
on the unit is the examination. No 
written work is given. 

Certificates are awarded at a 
banquet, each man paying his own 
way. Some outstanding speaker 
from the automotive industry ad- 
dresses the men. 


See next page for Clinic Outline 
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Carburetion CLINIC Outline 


LESSON I. Short history of car- 
buretion: Discussion of early types— 
steps in development of modern 
carburetors. Elementary physics— 
laws governing flow of liquids—the 
venturi—working to standards—re- 
storing to specifications—use of 
specifications (pass out sheets or 
books) — identification of carburet- 
ors — ordering parts — family parts 
groups—identifying various carbu- 
retors. 

LESSON II. The low speed cir- 
cuit: Why this circuit is necessary— 
explain path of gasoline from jet— 
the air bleed—economizer—by-pass 
—discharge artifice—the adjust- 
ment. Remove units on carburetors 
—trace path of gas—mixture quan- 
tity and quality. Position of throttle 
butterfly plate—importance of 
cleaning air bleeds—the high speed 
circuit. 

LESSON Ill. The transition or 
transfer point from low to high: 
Flat spots—the metering rod and 
jets—the discharge nozzle. Remove 
parts—replace and adjust properly. 
Use of metering rod gauge—the 
pump circuit—why necessary—ex- 
plain and demonstrate path of gas— 
the choke circuit. Disassemble— 
check—adjust—assemble—review. 


LESSON IV. Ball & Ball carbure- | 


tor: Same steps as II and III. The five 
circuits—truing float chamber cov- 


er—reason for replacing high speed | 
bleed—types and superseded items | 
| 


in pump circuit. 
LESSON V. The Stromberg car- 
buretor: Same steps as II. 


LESSON VI. Stromberg carbu- | 


retor continued: Same steps as III. 
LESSON VII. Zenith carburetor: 
Same steps as II and III. 


LESSON VIII. The Ford—Chand- | 


ler—Groves carburetors: Same steps 
as Ii and III. 

LESSON IX. The Carter WDO 
(Dual) carburetor: Same steps as II 
and III. 

LESSON X. The Carter automatic 
choke: Explain in detail—disassem- 
ble—check — assemble — make ad- 
justments on throttle—choke valve 
—fast idle—unloader— anti-perco- 
lator. 

LESSON XI. Continue on auto- 
matic choke: Other types of chokes 
—the Buick starter switch—instal- 
lation of governors on carburetors 
with vacuum control. 

LESSON XII. Review: The five 
circuits — vapor —lock—cause and 
remedies; the five specifications of 
good gasoline; close. 





Indiana Ag 

Teachers: Harry 

F. Ainsworth, 

Indiana state 

supervisor of 

agricultural ed- 

ucation, was 

honored by the Indiana Vocational 

Agriculture Teachers’ Association at 

the 3lst annual conference, June 

18-20, when he was presented with 

a check for AVA Life Membership. 

Prof. Harold B. Taylor, itinerant 

teacher trainer of Purdue and Asso- 

ciation secretary, paid fine tribute 

to Mr. Ainsworth’s valuable service 

to agricultural education. The 

American Vocational Association 

welcomes Ainsworth to the ranks 
of its life members. 

New York Journal: Publications 

committee chairman, Eugene D. 
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Fink, writes that the State Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Associa- 
tion hopes to publish 4 issues of its 
magazine in the current school year. 
Florida Elects: T. L. Barrineau, 
Jr., of Walnut Hill, succeeds Mrs. 
Rex Todd Withers, state itinerant 
teacher trainer of home economics, 
as president of the Florida Voca- 
tional Association. Don Dillman, 
Ocola, succeeds D. G. Erwin, as sec- 
retary-treasurer. Plans are under 
way to continue publication of the 
Florida Vocational Advocate—that 
attractive state association journal. 
North Carolina Elects: Fred Hunt, 
of Fuquay Springs, N. C., is new 
president of the North Carolina Vo- 
cational Association. George W. 
Coggin, 
and industrial education, 
secretary-treasurer. 


is again 


state supervisor of trade | 
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IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


Victory Clearance Flyer 


Ready now! 32 Bargain- packed pages listing 
thousands of standard-make, top-quality radio 
parts and electronic supplies—now available 
without priority at low VICTORY CLEARANCE 
prices. The values listed below are typical of 
the important savings offered in Meters, Con- 
densers, Transformers, Resistors, Controls, 
Relays, Switches, Test — uipment, Generators, 
Microphones, Tools, and hundreds of Repair, 
Replacement, and danas Parts. 
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Shipment 

CHICAGO or ATLANTA 
Huge stocks in two ient 
in CHICAGO and one in ANLANTAnare ready to 
— you quickly with needed parts of depend- 

able nationally-known quality—and at VICTORY 
CLEARANCE prices tha? mean real savings. Mail 
the coupon below NOW for your FREE copy of 
CONCORD'S VICTORY CLEARANCE Flyer. 
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HOMEMAKING WORKSHOP, Modern Style 


ROBLEMS brought by teachers 

themselves supplied the content 
for the home economics education 
workshop held June 19-July 13 at 
the University of Minnesota, under 
direction of Clara M. Brown. Mary 
McDorman and Amy Jean Holm- 
blade, who for the past two years 
had been assisting on the research 
project, “The Effectiveness of the 
Home Economics Program in the 
Minnesota High Schools,” assisted 
with the workshop. 

The workshop was planned pri- 
marily for the teachers in the re- 
search project, and almost half of 
them attended. Nine states other 
than Minnesota were represented in 
the group, which included teachers 
both in high schools and those in 
charge of college teacher education. 


All Problems for Group Discussion 


No students carried any other 
course work. Teacher-pupil plan- 
ning was exemplified in every tech- 
nique used during the course. Upon 
entering the class each student list- 
ed her personal problems. All prob- 
lems common to a majority were 
discussed by the entire group. In- 
cluded were equipment for and im- 
provement of home economics de- 
partments, teacher - pupil - parent 
planning, the place of home éco- 
nomics in the secondary schools, 
pupil placement, visual education, 
and home economics clubs. 


State Industrial Arts Clinic Designs Projects 


T a district meeting of industrial 
arts teachers, held during the 
fall of 1944, a round table discus- 
sion of the professional status of 
teachers of industrial arts in Okla- 
homa schools resulted in the con- 
clusion that an annual state assem- 
bly was needed. A committee, con- 
sisting of Myrl S. Kirk of Enid, 
Lacel W. Parsons of Ponca City, and 
Leroy Bengtson of Oklahoma City, 
was formed to study the problem. 
This group went to Stillwater 
and the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College to ask for help in hold- 
ing some form of state meeting. It 
was decided to hold an annual 
clinic for teachers of shopwork, and 
the date was fixed for May 28 to 
June 2, 1945. The department of 
industrial arts education and engi- 
neering shopwork at the Agricul- 
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When only a few persons were 
interested in a problem, the group 
divided into convenient committees. 
Each committee then presented its 
findings to the class. Committee 
problems included courses for boys, 
courses for advanced homemaking 
classes, texts and references, and 
vocational guidance. 


Taking Their Choice 


In several instances students 
worked on problems individually. 
Some who were planning to have 
new or remodeled departments 
worked out their plans. Others 
delved deeper into subjects in which 
they were interested, such as: char- 
acteristics of children at different 
age levels, newer and improved 
methods of teaching home econom- 
ics, effects of outside activities on 
achievements of pupils, methods of 
tabulating and interpreting results 
from tests given by guidance de- 
partments, and the usefulness of 
home economics in meeting voca- 
tional needs. 

Not only did the students de- 
termine the content of the course, 
they also contributed to the me- 
chanics of running the class. They 
stenciled material for class use, 
took care of the library (the class 
had its own library consisting of 
books from the University library 
and personal books), arranged for 
speakers and visual aids, planned 


entertainment, and saw to it that 
flowers were always present and 
arranged attractively. 

A wide variety of teaching tech- 
niques was used. Outside speakers 
were called in for special topics, 
such as home economics clubs, 
teacher-pupil planning, and guid- 
ance. Florence Blazier, Oregon 
State College, led a discussion-and- 
question hour on new equipment 
for home economics departments. 
Field trips were made to home 
economics departments to see new- 
er types of equipment. There were 
movies and demonstrations of how 
to use visual aids. To combine pleas- 
ure with work, the group had din- 
ners and social hours together. 


Students Select Final Examination 


Teacher-pupil planning deter- 
mined methods of evaluating the 
students’ work. In addition to the 
evaluation of individual and com- 
mittee work, class members de- 
cided they would like to write pa- 
pers, as the final examination, on 
how they would improve some unit 
of work they had been teaching. 
The final examination, instead of 
being dreaded, became both inter- 
esting and educational. 

The class was also given an op- 
portunity to evaluate the workshop. 
Everyone became more conscious 
of newer methods of teaching, both 
through actual study and through 
observation of the methods used in 
the workshop.—Louise Wilks Tuck- 
er, Research Assistant in Home Eco- 
nomics Education. 





tural and Mechanical College and 
its head, DeWitt Hunt, were asked 
to sponsor the clinic. 

Primary purpose of the first 
clinic was the production of tracings 
of projects suitable for use in school 
shops of the state. 

The program of the sessions of 
the clinic included lectures at 9 
a.m., 4 p.m., and 8 p.m., on indus- 
trial arts design, which left four 
hours per day for the actual draw- 
ing and designing of projects. Lec- 
turers included O. A. Hankammer, 
Pittsburgh; John W. Dallas, Com- 
merce, Texas; J. H. Douglass, Win- 
field, Kan.; R. H. Roberts, Tulsa; 
Wayne P. Hughes, Chicago; and sev- 
eral other industrial arts teachers. 

A special tracing sheet was de- 
signed for the project tracings, all 
of which were made on 8% by 11 


inch sheets. The drawings were re- 
produced by the photo-chemical 
mimeograph process, and about 40 
sheets of project designs were pro- 
duced during the clinic. A central 
depository for these designs is being 
established at the college. They will 
be sold at one cent each. 

Thirty persons attended the First 
Annual Oklahoma State Industrial 
Arts Clinic, 17 of whom were fully- 
participating regular attendants. 
Graduate credit was granted to 
those desiring it. 

It was decided to make the clinic 
an annual event. The 1946 meeting 
is scheduled for the week of May 
27-June 1. All meetings of the 1946 
Clinic will be held in the pavilion 
at Camp Redlands on Lake Carl 
Blackwell, nine miles west of Still- 
water. 
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ux. ACTO MOST USEFUL TOOL” 


says expert designer and craft teacher 


“I consider an X-acto Knife 
the most useful tool in a 
model - builder’s workshop,” 
says young Martin Powell, 
brilliant designer of prize- 
winning plane models. Air 
Youth of America has used 
many of his models. 























Safer for students, too 

In teaching crafts to children, 
aged 8 to 12, Mr. Powell 
found that X-acto “eliminated 
the danger of razor blades. 
The firm-grip handles per- 
mitted the children to carve 
safely, and turn out better 
work.” 


KEEPS INTEREST HIGH 


Whittling, modeling, shop 
work, are easier with an 
X-acto Knife. Students are 
encouraged when they work 
accurately, with less effort, 





WHY EXPERTS IN EVERY CRAFT FIELD 
PREFER SCALPEL-SHARP X- ACTO 





Only X-acto Knives offer 
These important advantages 





© 10 interchangeable blade shapes 
..G@ Shape to suit every purpose. 


¢ 3 firm-grip handle styles, designed 
for easy hand-fit, precise cutting 
control. Solid ‘duraluminum con- 
struction. 


e Ingenious collet device locks in 
blades securely, so that they can’t 
fold under on curves or heavy cuts. 


* Inexpensive! X-acto Knives and 
Knife Chests, 50c to $5.00. 


SAMPLE OFFER 


Write on your school letter- 
head for catalog, sample offer 
and free copies of a series of 
helpful X-acto booklets. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


_ulidoo-arie bedle for 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





x-acto 


At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 


less spoilage. Teachers are 
keen about X-acto, too. 











— or ifnot available write us direct 











Business Education 


Washington 
State Institute: 
A one - week, 
30-hour distrib- 
utive educa- 
tion. institute, 
presented by the Washington State 
Board for Vocational Education; was 
held in Seattle, Wash., Aug. 20-24. 
Twenty-nine teachers and coordina- 
tors attended. Purpose of the meet- 
ing was to develop effective material 
for cooperative part-time retailing 
courses, to develop teacher under- 
standing of the philosophy and prac- 
tices in distributive education, and 
to provide new teachers with some 
skills necessary for their work. Co- 
operative part-time training for 
high school and post-high school 
youth continues a major point of 
emphasis in this state. Three new 
cities have joined the 12 previously 
offering this type of sales training 
program: Mount Vernon, located in 


Editor Webb 
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a rich farming area, and Vancouver 
and Renton, famous for wartime 
production of ships and aircraft. 

New York State Notes: James 
Frick, distributive education coor- 
dinator at Gowanda, and Harold L. 
Burdick, coordinator at Syracuse, 
spent the summer’ doing field work 
in several Western counties for Cor- 
nell University. This work was done 
under the guidance of W. A. Smith, 
Cornell, who is making a study of 
the need for area schools in rural 
New York counties. 

Oceanside High School, in Nassau 
County, Long Island, has been se- 
lected as an area center for distrib- 
utive education. The program, un- 
der supervision of Madolyn E. Pan- 
coast, will draw students from six 
neighboring communities. 

Four coordinators—Alma G. 
Swanson, New Rochelle; Alton 
Breithaupt, Whitesboro High 
School; Leonard Schwartz, Rock- 


land County; and Hyman Sachs, 
New York City—attended the dis- 
tributive education workshop at 
Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, in August. This work- 
shop carried extension credit from 
Yale University and was so suc- 
cessful that it may be made an an- 
nual affair with registration lim- 
ited to teacher coordinators. 

William C. Smith, distributive co- 
ordinator in Dunkirk, and John J. 
Sexton, distributive coordinator in 
Saratoga Springs, put their teaching 
into practice by operating their own 
retail stores in their respective com- 
munities. Last year Mr. Smith 
opened an infants’ wear shop in 
Dunkirk which was so successful 
that a few months later a branch 
store was opened in Westfield. Mr. 
Sexton has for several years oper- 
ated a very successful haberdashery 
on the main street of Saratoga 
Springs. 
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TEACHING A 


LAUGH AND LEARN 


DUCATORS have the reputa- 

tion of being a long-faced lot. 
This is a carry over from the old 
New England tradition that a boy 
or girl never learns anything un- 
less it hurts. 

Now we seem to be on the thres- 
hold of a new movement in educa- 
tion whose motto is “You can learn 
with a laugh.” This movement has 
the endorsement of none less than 
the U. S. Office of Education Com- 
mittee on Military Training Aids 
and Instructional Materials. 

“Traditionally in civilian educa- 
tion,” says the Committee, “we have 
felt that the use of humor in in- 
struction is incompatible with seri- 
ousness of purpose. Perhaps the 
Services may be able to show us 
that we have excluded a most im- 
portant motivating factor in ab- 
staining from the use of humor in 
teaching.” 

Everyone who has been in the 
Armed Forces remembers various 
devices used to train through rib- 
tickling. The Air Forces created two 
characters: Wilbur Wright and 
Wilbur Wrong—to put over right 
and wrong methods of doing lazy 
eights. 

Comic strip techniques were used 
extensively. Walt Disney and other 
top flight artists were engaged to 
produce animated cartoons. Young- 


From Baudek & Brooks’ 
“‘Supervisor’s Job’’ 
(McKnight & McKnight) 





PROVIDE FOR SAFE HANDLING 
OF WORK IN PROCESS 

















sters who were afraid of nothing 
could be taught little through “take 
care” techniques. Nor would they 
listen long to logical reasoning. 
They were young, impatient, and 
they liked to laugh. Navy lessons 
with a laugh clicked when nothing 
else worked. 

Commercial textbook publishers 
have begun to take a cue from the 
Armed Forces, Typical of the new 
humor-in-education movement are 
illustrations in The Supervisor’s 
Job in Industry (McKnight & Mc- 
Knight). Such pioneer efforts will 
meet with continued success only 
if humor becomes more generally 
accepted as learning motivation par 
excellence. 

This movement fits perfectly the 
trend toward making school more 
attractive to students. Students will 
be more likely to continue with in- 
struction that is enjoyable than 
with a “work until-it hurts” school. 
And they will remember with plea- 
sure their schools and their instruc- 
tors. 

Teachers, administrators, and 
publishers alike may ponder the in- 
vestigators’ conclusions: ‘“‘The Com- 
mittee believes that the various 
means used by the Services to cre- 
ate and maintain learner interest 
are worthy of close study. Epecially 
does it feel that the use of humor 
may be productive of value for 
civilian education.” 


FILMS 


Something You Didn’t Eat. 9 min. 
16-sd.—color. Producer, Walt Dis- 
ney Productions, for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Avail- 
able from state and other film li- 
braries. 

A film that tells in the inimitable 
Disney fashion how one may learn 
to use the basic seven groups of 
foods essential to good nutrition. 
Shows the housewife how to use 
this knowledge. 


Good Grooming. 3 reel. 16-sd.-color. 
Produced by Frank Donovan As- 
sociates for the Pond Co. Avail- 
able without charge from Castle 
Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 

Features Mary Stuyvesant, Pond’s 
beauty adviser, who has talked on 
grooming to hundreds of high 
school groups. Film illustrates 
points she makes on health, exer- 
cise, diet, posture with examples 
of rights and wrongs. 


X Marks The Spot. 20 min. 16-sd. 
Produced by the Jam Handy Or- 
ganization for the State of New 
Jersey. For information on prints 
address Safety Education Di- 
vision, Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles, State of New Jersey, State 
House, Trenton 7, N. J. 

Termed “the best safety educa- 
tion motion picture of the year” by 
the Motion Picture Committee of 
the National Safety Council, this 
film may now be obtained in other 
states, Purpose: To correct care- 
less traffic habits which so often 
lead to accidents and death. 


Swaging. 26 min.,16-sd. Standard 
Machinery Co. Prints may be ob- 
tained through Maxwell-Roney, 
35-36 76th St., Jackson Heights, 
L. I.; the Swind Machinery Co., 
Philadelphia; W. K. Stamets Co., 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland; Neff, 
Kohlbusch & Bissell, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Smith, Booth, Usher & Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Features “swaging process’ for 
pointing, shaping, and attaching 
fitting which played a prominent 
part in establishing wartime pro- 
duction records. Shows process ap- 
plied to steel, copper, aluminum, 
and even wood. 
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BOOKS 
Business Education 
Store Activity Manual. Murray 

Banks. New York, N. Y.: Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 

223 pages. $1.00. 

Workbook type of manual to aid 
the trainee to secure a well-rounded 
experience in his store work, and 
to assist the instructor to coordinate 
the work-school program more ef- 
fectively. 


How to Organize and Operate a 
Small Business—Parts I and II. 
Sacramento, Calif.: State Depart- 
ment of Education, Commission 
for Vocational Education, Bureau 
of Business Education, 1945. 297 
pages. $1.25 for both volumes, 
plus 3c tax in Calif. 
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In the film, Good Grooming, produced 
for Pond’s, girls learn how to dress. 


With veterans and others eager 
to launch businesses, these outlines 
developed in California warn them 
against pitfalls and present oppor- 
tunities. Contents covers everything 
from choosing a location to pricing, 
advertising, stock control, and light- 
ing. 

Home Economics 
Junior Foods and Nutrition. Fern 

Silver. New York, N. Y.: D. Ap- 

pleton-Century Co., 1945. 234 

pages. $1.40. 

A text for the junior high school 
girl. Introducing her to cooking 
through her interests, this book 
stresses new nutrition knowledge 
in action. Well illustrated. 


We, The Cooks. Irene Brewster 
Huseby and Beatrice Garnet Syl- 
vester. New York, N. Y.: College 
Entrance Book Co., 1940. 186 
pages. 65 cents. 

Workbook for a half year pro- 
gram. Follows meal basis plan with 
emphasis on laboratory work with 
family group unity. Back of the 
book contains recipes marked in 3 
by 5 inch sections so that student 
can remove them to start her own 
recipe card file. 


Industrial Education 
Shop Job Sheets in Radio. Books I 
and II. Robert Neil Auble. New 

York, N. Y.: The Macmillan Co., 

1944. Book I, 134 pages. Book II, 

128 pages. 

These two books proceed from 
the idea that the modern worker 
must know more of the “why” of 
radio than can be learned in 10 
easy lessons. They link each theory 
problem with a job. Book I takes 
up fundamentals; Book II, service 
problems. Each sheet covers: ob- 
jectives, references, topics for class- 
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room discussion, related knowledge 
and related skills, “What to do,” 
and questions. 


Hair Styling. Robert Fiance. New 
York, N. Y.: The Beauty Salon 
Guild, 1945. 126 pages. 

A stylish, abundantly illustrated 
book on the structure, function, and 
design of hair styling. Also contains 
valuable section on hair health. 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Weld- 
ing Design and Practice. Cleve- 
land, Ohio: The Lincoln Electric 
Co., 1933-45. 1282 pages. $1.50. 
Eighth edition of this well known 

handbook presenting in convenient 
form for ready reference the basic 
information on are welding, includ- 
ing important recent developments 
in this field. A large portion de- 
voted to design for arc welded con- 
struction. New subjects: weld in- 
spection, stress distribution. 


Introduction to Industrial Chem- 
istry. W. T. Frier and Albert C. 
Holler. New York, N. Y.: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 
268 pages. $3.00. 

Text to help workers, in or going 
into, industries to understand the 
chemistry of processes going on 
around them. Ties up chemistry to 
be learned with knowledge and ex- 
perience familiar to the average 
man. : 
Industrial Arts 


Visualized Projects in Woodwork- 
ing. John I. Sowers. New York, 
N. Y.: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1945. 89 pages. $1.60. 

A text in visual form for a course 
in individualized construction in 
woodwork. By sketches each unit 
shows the hands in place, the tools 
in use. To know what to do the 
student looks at the illustrations 
and follows instructions, under 
teacher supervision. 


Key To Weaving, Mary E. Black. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing @o., 1945. 312 pages. $5.00. 
“Weaving techniques and pattern 

drafts are like cooking recipes,” 

says the author in the foreword. 

This abundantly illustrated book 

reduces weaving to its simple ele- 

ments and answers questions of the 
beginning weaver. 


Vocational Guidance 


500 Postwar Jobs For Men. Voca- 
tional Guidance Research. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Do- 
ran and Co., Inc., 1945. 285 pages. 
$2.50. 

Dictionary of most common jobs 


in business, professions, industry, 
agriculture, civil service, research, 
and management. Each is analyzed 
for: present outlook, earnings, job 
description, requirements, advan- 
tages, disadvantages, advancement 
opportunities, and where to apply. 


Counselors and Their Work. Rachel 
Dunaway Cox. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Archives Publishing Co. of Penn- 
sylvania, 1945. 246 pages. 

What does the counselor do? A 
committee of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association has 
studied 100 selected high school 
counselors at work. This book gives 
the results and hence a realistic 
picture of modern counseling. 


Helping Teachers Understand Chil- 
dren. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1945. 
468 pages. $3.50. 

Modern education begins with an 
understanding of the children 
taught. This volume, prepared for 
the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion, reports what one school sys- 
tem did over a period of years to 
help its teachers to a better under- 
standing of children. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Parva-graph is a new all-purpose 
drawing and measuring device in- 
troduced by Parva Products Co., 
West Haven, Conn. Designed and 
calibrated to serve as a square, 
protractor, triangle, rule, compass, 
french curve, and mitre—eight in- 
struments in one. Plastic. $1.25. 


Nichols-Morris Corp., 50 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y., announces 
the Bemisine Angle Dresser for 
dressing precise angles on surface 
grinder wheels. A precision-fitted 
sliding member carrying a diamond 
dressing tool is mounted on an ad- 
justable sine-angle plate which lo- 
cates on the magnetic chuck di- 
rectly below the grinding wheel. 
Descriptive bulletin mailed on re- 


Bemisine angle dresser in action. 





Wind tunnel model of jet engine. 


Jet engines designed in the United 
States have already surpassed their 
German prototypes. A small test 
model developed by Giannini & Co., 
in collaboration with U. S. Army 
Technical Command, although only 
one four-thousandth of a V-1 en- 
gine, works perfectly and, pound 
for pound, is superior to German 
engines. It is expected that this 
engine can hurl craft through the 
air at speeds exceeding 1,000 miles 
per hour. 


RecorDisc Corp., 395 Broadway, 
New York City, announces price 
reductions on improved home re- 
cording blanks available on bond, 
steel, and aluminum base. 


Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Al- 
lentown, Pa., announces the Weld- 
Olet Branch Pipe Outlet Fittings 
Catalog. Contains complete applica- 
tion information, structural data, 
installation procedures, specifica- 
tions, and list prices. 


Penetone Company, Tenafly, N. J., 
invites inquiries regarding Pene- 
tone, a cleaner for floors. 


Three Dimensional Seeing is a 
new booklet in colors showing how 
color can be used to improve safe 
operation of machines; greater ef- 
ficiency in shops. For copies apply 
to E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington 98, Del. 


Detroit Surfacing Machine Co., 
7433 W. Davison St., Detroit, Mich., 
has issued a circular describing its 
new electric sander models XL 50 
and XL 90. 


Simplicity in Visual Education is 
a new booklet outlining advantages 
of rear projection without the ne- 
cessity of darkening windows. For 
free copies write to Mills Industries, 
Inc., 4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
39, Til. 
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If you are interested in a career 
in welding you will want to see the 
new Lincoln Electric Co. publica- 
tions, Building Your Career in Arc 
Welding and The Lincoln Courses in 
Welding Engineering. More than 
25,000 have taken instruction at the 
Lincoln Welding School. For copies 
write to the Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Questions Farmers Are Asking 
About High Compression is a new 
booklet answering questions about 
this method of getting more power 
from the tractor engine for each 
gallon of fuel. Single copies free 
from the Ethyl Corporation, Chrys- 
ler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


Floorcraft is the monthly publi- 
cation devoted to problems of main- 
taining large floor areas. For copies 
write to the Continental Car-Na- 
Var Corp., 1544 E. National Ave., 
Brazil, Ind. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Selection of Students for Vocational 
Training. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents, 1945. 
156 pages. 30 cents. 

Success in any kind of training 
lies in selecting as prospective stu- 
dents those most likely to succeed. 
This practical bulletin will, there- 
fore, serve a useful purpose not 
only in vocational schools but in 
other schools from which vocational 
education draws. 


Secrets of Good Projection is a new 
35 page booklet issued recently 
by Radiant Manufacturing Co., 
1140-46 W. Superior St., Chicago 
22, Ill. 

In non-technical language this 
booklet discusses types of projec- 
tion screens recommended for vari- 
ous room capacities. 


Proceedings of the Sixth National 
Conference of State Supervisors 
of Occupational Information and 
Guidance. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Washington, D, C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1945. 95 
pages. 20 cents. 

Summary of reports of Chicago 
and North Carolina conferences de- 
voted to improvement and expan- 
sion of training in vocational guid- 
ance. 


How to do Business With RFC. Re- 
construction Finance Corp. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1945. 32 pages. 
Largely directed to businessmen, 


but has a partial catalog of surplus 
products available, together with a 
list of RFC regional disposing agen- 
cies. 


Veterans’ Counselor. Ruth Selina. 
New York, N. Y.: Occupational 
Index, Inc., 1945. 

A new leaflet on a job which is 
being set up in many communities. 


Education in Training Schools for 
Delinquent Youth. U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C-.: 
Superintendent of Documents, 
1945. 93 pages. 20 cents. 

Based on study of 28 schools. Vo- 
cational agriculture, home econom- 
ics, trades and industries partici- 
pated. 


Training School Bus Drivers. U. S. 
Office of Education. Washington, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1945. 162 pages. 30 cents. 
With more than 92,000 vehicles 

carrying over 4,000,000 children 

back and forth to school, bus driv- 
ing becomes a major educational 
concern. This course outline for bus 
drivers has been prepared by the 
U. S. Office of Education with the 
American Automobile Association. 


Tips this month 


[i on Area Schools: A new and 
attractive AVA eight-page leaf- 
let on Area Vocational Schools has 
come from the press. It answers 
many questions about the enlarge- 
ment of opportunities for vocational 
education going forward under this 
descriptive title. The leaflet covers: 
What is an area vocational school; 
building curriculums and courses of 
study; administering area vocation- 
al schools; location; guidance fea- 
tures; etc. Its purpose is to clarify 
“the current discussion of area 
schools.” Copies free upon request 
to the American Vocational Associ- 
ation, 1010 Vermont Ave., Washing- 
ton 6,°D.C. 


Patriotic Pageant: A new pageant 
by which schools may graphically 
portray the part they played in war 
activities is now available. Called 
A New Birth of Freedom, the pag- 
eant also depicts the challenges to 
youth in the postwar world. Text 
with full directions and recom- 
mended music may be obtained 
without charge through your State 
War Finance Office, or from the Ed- 
ucation Section, War Finance Divi- 
sion, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Teaming Together 
(Concluded from page 21) 


speakers were called in when vari- 
ous vocatioris were being studied. 
Other people in special fields, such 
as the health officer, led special dis- 
cussions. After several years this 
group merged with a larger civic 
group composed of older people. As 
one teacher said, “This period of 
training served to bridge a partial 
gap in their lives at that time.” 

By arousing interest within adult 
groups the Moyock School commu- 
nity now has a cannery and a lunch 
room. Farmers in the community 
assisted the agriculture boys to con- 
struct the building which houses 
both. Boys did the plumbing and 
made the furniture for the lunch- 
room. Homemaking girls painted 
the cabinets, made curtains, and 
added touches that made the lunch- 
room gay and liveable. 

These are only a few examples 
of contributions Mrs. Creekmore 
and Mr. Yagel have made by plan- 
ning and working cooperatively 
over a period of some ten years. 
Mr. Yagel says, ‘‘Each teacher must 
be community-minded.” Both teach- 
ers have their own homes in the 
community. Mrs. Creekmore’s at- 
tractive home, located just across 
from the school, does indeed inspire 
boys and girls toward home im- 
provement and ownership. 

Both teachers are eager with 
plans for “next year.” As they say, 
“There are always so many things 
which can be done in this commu- 
nity.” And, we can add, every com- 
munity. 





Learn Before You Sail 
(Concluded from page 15) 


ing hair styling, cutting, waving, is 
taught GI students at the Ecola 
Jandeau. They learn dressmaking 
and design at the Cours de Syndi- 
cate de Couture Parisien, both 
courses made possible through the 
cooperation of leading couturiers 
and coiffeurs of the French capital 
with TWCA. Department store 
management is taught in England, 
with trainees doing managerial and 
executive work in stores through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Course Ends When the Boat Leaves 


Correspondence courses fill in 
whatever gaps may exist in the four 
other types of vocational education 
provided by the Army in Europe. 
The United. States Armed Forces 
Institute offers two methods of 
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studying any one of 205 courses in 
a wide variety of subjects, voca- 
tional as well as academic. In ad- 
dition to practically all the courses 
provided by the three other phases 
of the Theater Education Program, 
USAFI offers to the soldier inter- 
ested in a trade such courses as 
Gregg shorthand, heating and ven- 
tilation, wood construction. 

USAFI Correspondence Courses 
deliver three lessons at a time to 
the student. He works with text- 
books or lecture material and mails 
the completed lessons to USAFI, 
where they are graded and re- 
turned with a new set of lessons. 
If he prefers, the student may take 
a USAFI Self-Teaching Course, 
thereby receiving his textbooks, 
lecture material, and study guide 
all at once. With these materials 
he studies the course by himself. 

All five types of vocational edu- 
cation are available to soldiers free 
of charge, except for the USAFI 
courses, for which there is a $2 en- 
rollment fee. 

With the exception of the Train- 
ing Within Civilian Agencies phase, 
none of these courses interferes 
with a soldier’s chances of getting 
home when the time comes. Ex- 
ception had to be made in the case 
of the TWCA because of contractu- 
al obligations. 





New Training Frontiers 
(Concluded from page 12) 


Vocational training of practical 
nurses is rare but not entirely new. 
The states in which such training 
will be found are: Michigan, New 
Jersey, Minnesota, New York, Con- 
necticut, and Arkansas. Courses 
have been set up recently in South 
Carolina and Virginia. Extension of 
the program to other states is an- 
ticipated. 

Developments in the national 
study have recently been reported 
by the Vocational Division, U. S. 
Office of Education, to all state vo- 
cational board executive officers, di- 
rectors, and state supervisors of 
trade and industrial education and 
home economics. 


The Working Committee 

Members of the working com- 
mittee are: Arthur B. Wrigley; 
Edgar C. Hayhow, American Hos- 
pital Association; Ruth C. Hall, 
American Nurses’ Association; Ella 
M. Thompson, American Red Cross, 
North Atlantic Area; Ellen G. 
Creamer, Joint Committee on Aux- 
iliary Nursing; Alma Vessells, Na- 


tional Association of Colored Grad- 
uate Nurses; Hilda M. Torrop, Na- 
tional Association for Practical 
Nurse Education; Adelaide A. Mayo, 
National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion; Elisabeth C. Phillips, National 
Organization for Public Health 
Nursing; Mrs. Lillian E. Kuster, 
Practical Nurses of New York 
[State]; Ata Lee, Home Economics 
Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education; Louise Moore, Trade and 
Industrial Education, U. S. Office of 
Education; Helen G. Schwarz, Di- 
vision of Nurse Education, U. S. 
Public Health Service; Dr. J. O. 
Dean, States Relations Division, 
U. S. Public Health Service; Mrs. 
Jessie Winchell Tickell, Home Eco- 
nomics Education; Mrs. Ruth V. 
Bien, Practical Nurse Education; 
Mrs. Evelyn Eaton, Public Repre- 
sentative. 


IN TRIBUTE TO 


Richard Day Allen, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, in charge 
of research and guidance, Provi- 
dence, R. I., died August 23. 

Dr. Allen was one of the pioneers 
in the guidance movement in the 
U. S. and author of many articles 
and several books. He was the first 
consultant appointed at the estab- 
lishment of the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, 1938. 

He was also a member of the 
group of nationally known educa- 
tors which, at a meeting in Jack- 
son, N. H., in 1938, drafted policies 
for the Federal guidance service. 
Former president of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, 
Dr. Allen taught at Harvard, Yale, 
Boston, and Brown Universities. 


Karl K. Nelson died at Newton, 
Kans., where he had been director 
of the evening program for 16 
years. An expert amateur photog- 
rapher, Mr. Nelson was for 23 years 
an instructor of industrial arts. 





Lt. Sam Dobervich, vocational 
agriculture teacher of Lake City, 
Iowa, was killed in action February 
22, 1945, on Iwo Jima. He was a 
graduate of the North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College, Fargo, N. D., 
where his wife is now teaching. 


H. B. Adams, principal, Murray 
Vocational School, Charleston, S. C., 
passed away July 7, in Richmond, 
Va. He had been active in vocation- 
al work for 25 years and was well 
known throughout the nation. 
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One of the Most Attractive 
Books of Craft Ideas in Print 


Creative 
CRAFTS 
IN WOOD 
By Dank 


6. Especially suited 

“im to occupational 
Cress therapy and reha- 
| bilitation. This new 

book includes three 
sections — coping 
saw projects, wood- 
stippled work, and 
wood - chipping 
craft — with each 
section complete in itself, 
all under one cover, illustrated 
with more than 150 full-page photographs 
and drawings. All processes thoroughly 





described in relation to each project. 
Trays, book ends, ornamental boxes, lapel 
ins, garden markers, toys, aircraft and 
oat models, dioramas, shelves, etc. De- 
signing and finishing worked out in detail. 


$3.00 

APPLIED LEATHERCRAFT 

Oe ee rrT 
PRACTICAL COURSE IN HOROLOGY 

EEE ee ere Eee 2.75 
METALCRAFT AND JEWELRY 

ee eee ea 2.75 
RUGMAKING CRAFT 

PN eens ses ones vs 
BLOCK PRINTING CRAFT 

NN Fe posi a ans . 3.85 


Circular Describing over 80 Titles 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
147 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Ill. 











WE SPECIALIZE IN REBUILT MACHINE 
TOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


1000 Machines in Stock — Nation-Wide Distribution 
Winner of Army-Navy ‘“‘E”’ with Four Stars for 
Excellence 
Send us your inquiries 


BOTWINIK BROTHERS, INC. 
33 Welton Street New Haven, 9, Connecticut 














GEORGIA GOES FORWARD 


With the help of vocational education, Governor Arnall points out 


OW Georgia, with the help of 

vocational education, marches 
onward appears on many pages of 
Georgia Goes Forward, a 66-page 
pamphlet containing a series of ar- 
ticles by Governor Ellis Arnall. 

“From all over America,” writes 
the Governor, “experts have come 
in the past 12 months to study Geor- 
gia’s cannery and freezer-locker in- 
novations, which have made this 
division [vocational education] 
outstanding in the nation for 
‘taking the classroom into the 
home.’ At the same time, this divi- 
sion of the education department 
has inaugurated a trade school pro- 
gram, providing for state-operated 
vocational schools as ‘pilot plants’ 
from which local systems can ob- 
tain a view of the possibilities of 
such training. This is a type of pi- 
oneering in the South in which 
Georgia has established leadership.” 

Progress in local planning also 
receives attention in this report, 
issued by the Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Development Board of 
Georgia. The following is typical of 
local demands for broadening vo- 
cational education service. 

“Planning centers have been set 
up in 102 school communities. Dur- 
ing the first four months of the 
present school year, 2,573 teachers 
and 3,825 laymen attended 292 com- 
munity meetings for the purpose of 
planning school programs that will 
meet the needs of the people. In 
each community steps have been 
taken to put the plans into action. 

“The six educational planning 
groups in Morgan County have de- 
manded that their schools assume 
responsibility for vocational train- 
ing. They have asked that oppor- 
tunities be provided for education 
in agriculture, in homemaking, and 
in distributive occupations. These 
groups have also requested the use 
of industrial arts facilities to pro- 
vide opportunities for creative ex- 
pression and to develop skill in the 
use of occupational tools. 

“In one school in Floyd County 
the study revealed the need for a 
more adequate program of prepar- 
ation for ‘occupations’ that are 
available in the area. The data 
showed that a high percentage of 
the people in the community are 
engaged in (1) mill operation, (2) 


distribution of goods and services, 
and (3) homemaking. 

“The planning group examined 
the present school program and dis- 
covered that few opportunities are 
provided for youth and adults to 
prepare for effective participation 
in these occupations. 

‘A teacher committee began work 
immediately to develop an educa- 
tional program to provide instruc- 
tion for the high school students in 
distributive occupations. At a meet- 
ing with the merchants, a plan was 
formulated for training a large 
number of students to assist with 
the holiday trade. The temporary 
program was heartily approved by 
the merchants, students, and school 
administrators; and distributive ed- 
ucation has become a permanent 
feature of the school curriculum. 

“Another school, as a result of a 
study of its occupational education 
program, has inaugurated extensive 
training in trades and industries. 
Shops, large quantities of equip- 
ment, and instructional personnel 
have been provided.” 


DOBBINS HONORS 
“PIONEERS OF INDUSTRY” 


E “Pioneers of Industry” award 

is given annually by the Murrell 

Dobbins Vocational School, Phila- 

delphia, to “self-made” industrial 

leaders. Men who have introduced 

changes in product or production 
methods are eligible for citation. 

Three men have thus far received 
the award: Walter D. Fuller, presi- 
dént, Curtis Publishing Co.; Horace 
P. Liversidge, president of the Phil- 
adelphia Electric Company; and 
Edward G. Budd, renowned pioneer 
of stainless steel. 

Walter D. Fuller, most recent re- 
cipient, left high school at sixteen to 
become a bank clerk. He continued 
to study through correspondence 
courses in engineering and sales- 
manship, and made his entrance into 
the publishing business as salesman. 
His managerial innovations led him 
to the position of office manager at 
the Curtis Publishing Co., and later 
president. Mr. Fuller is also chair- 
man of the National Manufacturers 
Association committee on education. 

Thus by example Dobbins shows 
that “it can be done.” 
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who’s who 


Natalie Kneeland, formerly Texas 
State Board teacher trainer for dis- 
tributive education, has been ap- 
pointed research specialist and in- 
stitutional teacher trainer, Uni- 
versity of Texas. She will head the 
new distributive education organi- 
zation to conduct research work and 
compile instructional manuals and 
materials. 


H. A. Tiemann has accepted a po- 
sition as educational director for 
the Colorado Public Service Co. 
with headquarters in Denver. Mr. 
Tiemann has been engaged in vo- 
cational work since 1919, and was 
state director of vocational educa- 
tion for Colorado from 1933 until 
he accepted a position as assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge 
of vocational education for San 
Francisco. He resigned to return to 
Colorado. Mr. Tiemann is a life 
member of the AVA. 


Louise Hitchcock, Albany Public 
Schools distributive education co- 
ordinator for several years, resigned 
in June to accept a similar position 
in Nashua, N. H. Miss Hitchcock 
taught at Temple University dur- 
ing the 1945 summer session. 


William S. Mason, distributive 
coordinator at Riverhead, Long 
Island, and editor-publisher of the 
New York D. E. Coordinator, has 
left Riverhead to accept a similar 
position in Washington, D. C. 


James Gilbreath, director of the 
evening program in Chanute, Kan., 
has been named supervisor of the 
city’s entire industrial education 
program. 


H. R. Culver, Ft. Payne, Ala., vo- 
cational agriculture teacher, suc- 
ceeds J. C. Cannon as associate state 
supervisor of vocational agriculture. 
Mr. Cannon’s promotion is reported 
elsewhere in the AVJournal. Mr. 
Culver’s special responsibility will 
be northeast Alabama. L. L. Sellers, 
district supervisor in southeast Ala- 
bama, will also serve as associate 
supervisor. 


C. W. Illingworth, formerly with 
the Racine School of Vocational and 
Adult Education, and more recently 
WPTP supervisor, has accepted a 
position with the Veterans Admin- 
istration in Wisconsin. He will de- 
velop closer relations with voca- 
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tional and adult education pro- 
grams. 


Melvin W. Cooper, FPWT super- 
visor, has also joined the Veterans 
Administration. He will have paral- 
lel responsibility in developing vo- 
cational agriculture programs for 
veterans. 


Recently appointed to direct Wis- 
consin schools of vocational and 
adult education are: John G. Aus- 
man, Manitowoc; H. M. Clark, Ke- 
nosha; Charles Rowe, Rhinelander; 
Ralph J, Keen, Beloit; W. F. Owens, 
Ashland. 





E. L. Meader, WPTP supervisor of 


supplementary training in Wichita, 


Kan., has been promoted to assistant | 


director and coordinator of indus- | 
trial, adult, and veteran education. | 


Charles F. Zinn has resigned as | 


chief, trade and industrial educa- 
tion, State Department of Public 


Instruction, Harrisburg, to become | 


city director of vocational educa- 
tion at Chester, Pa. 


H. F. Rusch, teacher and super- 
visor of industrial arts and voca- 
tional education in Oklahoma City 
for the past 40 years, retired on 
July 1, 1945. He is succeeded by 
Edgar J. Spady, who was formerly 
director of War Production Train- 
ing in Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Rusch was a classmate of 
J. C. Wright, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, at Kansas 
State Teachers College. 

Mr. Rusch helped to found the 
Oklahoma Vocational Association 
and was its first secretary. He at- 
tended the first meeting of the 
American Vocational Association in 
St. Louis and has missed only two 
annual conventions. He is given 
credit, more than any other one 
man, for the high membership of 
Oklahoma vocational educators in 
their state and national vocational 
associations. Mr. Rusch is also the 


co-author of | 


Shop Work and 
has been a reg- 
ular contributor 


sional maga- 
zines. He taught 
in the summer 


College and Ok- 
hahoma Uni- 
versity. 





H. F. Rusch 


HANDICRAFT 
HEADQUARTERS 


The Government Found Us 
a reliable source of supply for 
their large demands during 
the past years. These facilities 
are now at your service. Look 
to us first. If it’s available, we 
have it. 

A few items of particular 
interest at the moment are 
listed below. 


* “PLASTIK” LACE—best avail- 
able substitute for goat and calf 
lacing—in eight attractive colors 
—per 100 yd. spool $1.75. 


*% BILL FOLD KIT ¢ 201 — Tooling 
calf—complete with pattern and 
“Plastik” Lace $1.40. 


% TOOLING CALF—tLarge remnants 
—Black, Brown or Tan $2.25 
per Ib. 


% BELFAST CORD FOR KNOTTING 
—Black, White, Red, Green, Blue, 
and Brown—per ball $.90. 

New 1945 Catalog on request 


Everything For Arts & Crafts 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO., Inc. 


45-49 So. Harrison Street—East Orange, N. J. 


Retail Stores at 
12 East 41st Street-—New York City 
915 So. Crand Avenue—tLos Angeles, Calif. 














GUIDANCE 


SELECTING AN OCCUPATION 
REVISED 1945 


Gives the demands and opportunities of 
occupations . . . how to check individual 
assets for a suitable occupation. Nine 
major fields: agricultural, clerical, do- 
mestic, manufacturing, mining, the pro- 
fessions, public service, trade, transpor- 
tation and communication. Latest sta- 
tistics. 154 pps. With practice book, 80¢. 
Prosser. 















to the profes- | 


sessions of OkK- | 
lahoma A & M | 
















HOW TO GET A JOB AND 
WIN PROMOTION 


A new book in which revised material 
from the publication, “Getting a Job,” 
has been supplemented by 50 pages of 
new material. Helpful information is in- 
cluded on veteran employment and 
training. 102 pps. With practice book, 
70¢. Prosser and Sahlin. 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 
REVISED 1945 


The first edition of this book helped 
thousands make successful personal ad- 
justments. The new edition has been 
completely revised and refined to im- 
prove its effectivemess as an aid to a 
better understanding of the basic fun- 
damentals of personality and how these 
qualities can be acquired and developed. 
124 pps. 60¢. Shacter. 


McKnight & McKnight 


Bloomington, Ill. 
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Letters indicate date (Ja—Jan., 
F—Feb., Mr—March, Ap—April, 
My—May, Je—June, S—Sept., 
O—Oct., N—Nov., D—Dec.). Figure 
after letters indicates page num- 
ber. 


Administration and Planning: Area School, 
Ap 8; Better Business, My 6; Buying Is 
Our Bootstrap, Mr 19; Check Your Guid- 
ance Program, Ap 34; Extension of Voca- 
tional Education, Ap. 14; Facts on Young 
Workers, Mr 35; Farmers Won’t Be Bache- 
lors, My 25; Federal Postwar Plans Fore- 
shadowed, My 41; For Wisconsin Veterans, 
N 42; 14 States Vocational Study, Je 28; 
Guidance Grows, O 19; If You Work Be- 
yond the Regular Term, N 11; Is There 
Too Much Social Legislation? O 11; It’s 
1956! Ja 11; Just A Moment, Dr. Hutchins, 
Mr 23; Looking Ahead in New York, O 33; 
Multi-Level Vocational Education, S 13; 
New AVA Committee on Service to Vet- 
erans, O 42; Our Obligations for the Fu- 
ture, Mr 12; “‘Retrain While We Retool,” 
Ap 12; Soldiers Into Farmers, Ap 6; Should 
Work Be Part of Education? F 22; Ques- 
tions by the Millions (Community Coun- 
seling Center), My 20; State Supervision 
for Industrial Arts, Mr 48; ‘“‘Teach Us to 
Earn a Living,” Ap 34; Trends in Voca- 
cational Education, S 7; U.S. Projects Re- 
search Beyond War, My 13; What Areas 
for Area Schools? My 22; Who Will Do 
This Job? F 10; Your New American Vo- 
cational Journal, Ja 13. 

Adult Education: Adults Want Education, 
F 47; Arkansas Youth Finds a Way, Ap 29; 
Community Counseling Center, My 20; 
Haven for Adult Homemakers, D 16; 
Helping Hand to Young Farmers, Ap 26; 
Homemaking Flowers in Florida, S 20; 
Home Planning Tonight, D 26; Home 
Sweet Home . . In Cans, Mr 29; That 
Postwar Dream House, My 15; They 
Eat Their ‘“‘Diplomas,” Mr 6; Turkey Capi- 
tal: U.S.A., D 6; Our Downtown Center, 
My 28; Our Obligations for the Future, 
Mr 12; We Trained 11,500,000, Je 7; When 
I Get Home, Mr 33. 

Agricultural Education: (See also Future 
Farmers of America). Agriculture at the 
AVA, Ja 28; Awards for Farm Welding, 
S 36; Edagram, Mr 44; Enrollment Charts, 
S 6; Farmers Won't Be Bachelors, My 25; 
Helping Hand to Young Farmers, Ap 26; 
Los Angeles Farmers, O 26; One Year 
Later, Je 38; Passing in Review, S 33; 
Peterson Named State Director, O 20; 
School Forests for North Carolina, S 17; 
Teacher Training for Agriculture, Ap 21; 
They Eat Their “Diplomas,” Mr 6; Sol- 
diers into Farmers, Ap 6; Spreading the 
Teacher Too Thin, Je 29; We Trained 11,- 
500,000, Je 7. 

Agricultural Education News: (Sherman 
Dickinson, Carsie Hammonds, eds.). Ari- 
zona, Ap 36; California, Je 39, N 35; Colo- 
rado, O 30; Georgia, Ap 36; Illinois, F 30, 
Mr 42, Ap 36, Je 39, N 35; Iowa, O 31; 
Maryland, S 30; Massachusetts, Ap 36, Je 
39, S 30, O 30; Michigan, Mr 42, S 30;.Min- 
nesota, N 35; Missouri, Mr 42; Montana, 
Mr 42; Nebraska, F 30, O 30; New Mexico, 
O 30; N 35; North Carolina, Ap 36; North 
Dakota, Je 39; Oklahoma, Je 39; Oregon, 
Ap 36, Je 39, S 30, O 30; Pennsylvania, 
Je 39, S 30, O 31; Puerto Rico, Je 39; Ten- 
nessee, N 35; Texas, Ap 36, Je 39; West 
Virginia, Je 39; Wisconsin, Ap 36. 

Ahalt, Arthur M.: FFA and Success in Farm- 
ing, N 15. 

American Vocational Association—Adminis- 
tration and Policies: All For One and One 
For All, Ap 19; AVA Membership Analysis, 
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S 11; America’s Vocational Schools (new 
AVA publication), O 28; Building up the 
AVA, S 11; Fern Named to War Depart- 
ment Post, Je 23; From the Desk of the 
Executive Secretary, Ja 50, F 50, M 50, 
Ap 42, My 42, Je 42, S 42: Hammonds Joins 
AVA Editorial Board, My 9; Introducing 
AVA Officers, F 13; Life Memberships 
(1944), Ja 16; McPhee Named Vice Presi- 
dent, Ap 9; New AVA Committee on Ser- 
vice to Veterans, O 42; New AVA Officers 
for 1945, Ja 9; Nystrom Reappointed, O 8; 
Resolutions, Ja 32; Ten Benefits to You 
from AVA Membership, S 10; What Do I 
Get From AVA Membership? S 8; What 
Will You Do That Is International? O 16; 
Your New American Vocational Journal, 
Ja 13. 

AVA Buffalo Convention: Announcement and 
hotel information, D 5. 

AVA Philadelphia Convention: Advice for 
Veterans, Ja 36; Agriculture at the AVA, Ja 
28; Area Schools, Ja 17; Don’t Be Caught 
with ‘Skills’ Down, Ja 22; Examine Every 
Proposal, F 18; For Better Business Educa- 
tion, Ja 19; Here’s Your “Ship” Card, Ja 
14; Highlights, Ja 9; Homemaking Ahead, 
Ja 35; Industrial Arts Planning Commit- 
tee Reports, Ja 31; It’s 1956! Ja 11; John 
A. McCarthy’s Message, Ja 26; Letter from 
Philadelphia, Ja 15; National Association 
of State Supervisors, Ja 22; Public Ser- 
vice Training, Ja 48; Reconversion Con- 
ference, Ja 36; Resolutions—(We Believe), 
Ja 27, (“Having Chosen Our Course”), 
Ja 32; Safety Awards Presented, Mr 16; 
This Restraining Job’ Must Be Done, 
Ja 7; Top Industrial Arts Problems, Ja 30; 
Trade and Industrial Section Sessions, Ja 
22; Two Vocational Guidance Issues, Ja 39; 
Voc Vox Pop, F 20. 

AVA State-Local News: California, My 34; 
Connecticut, Ap 27, S 34; Delaware, Je 34; 
District of Columbia, S 34; Florida, N 6, 
D 31; Georgia, Ap 27; Illinois 1945 Conven- 
tion Book, D 9; Indiana, D 31; Kansas, S 34; 
Massachusetts, S 34; Michigan, My 31, S 34; 
New Jersey, Ap 27, S 34; North Carolina, 
D 31; North Dakota, Ap 27; Ohio, S 34; 
Pennsylvania, Ap 27, My 31; Puerto Rico, 
Ap 27; South Dakota, Ap 27; State Officers 
Meet, Ja 10; State Vocational Association 
Officers, S 40; Texas, Ap 27; Washington, 
Ap 27. 

American Vocational 
AVJ, Ja 13. 

Animated Blackboards: S 35. 

Apprenticeship: After V-Day, Mr 26; In Los 
Angeles, My 26. 

Area Schools: Ja 17, Ap 8, My 22. 

Aviation: AAF Is Coming Your Way, My 
13; Air Fleet Education Built, Mr 24; For 
Air Age Fledglings, Mr 36; Mock-ups 
Offered to Schools, Ja 41; To Keep Them 
Flying, My 16; We Trained 11,500,000, Je 
7; Wichita’s Wings, Ap 15. 

Baldwin, George C.: Looking Ahead in New 
York, O 33. 

Banks, Anna K.: If You Work Beyond the 
Regular Term, N 11. 

Barrett Awards: Safety Awards Presented, 
Mr 16. 

Barron, Lano: Recent Trends in FFA, N 17. 

Bawden, William T.: Toast to Dr. Bawden, 
My 18. 

Beard, Ward P.: Air Fleet Education Built, 
Mr 24. 

Berman, Edward: Vocational 
Looks Ahead, Je 18. 

Books: (See Teaching Aids). 

Bressler, Glenn O.: Helping Hand to Young 
Farmers, Ap 26. 

Bruner, Carl: Wichita’s Wings, Ap 15. 

Brunner, Dr. Henry S.: Professional Associ- 
ation in Vocational Education, O 14. 

Buildings and Equipment: Arts Workshop, 
N 25; Redesign for Learning, Mr 31; Re- 
modeling the Homemaking Department 


Journal: Your New 


Education 


(with plan), My 11; They Eat Their ‘Di. 
plomas,"’ Mr 6; We Looked at Vocational 
Schools, F 6. 

Business Education: (See also Distributive 
Education). “Downtown Faculty Member” 
Speaks Up, O 35; For Better Business Edu- 
cation, Ja 19; Workshops in Arkansas, D 27. 

Business Education News: (Earl B. Webb, 
ed.). Arizona, S 29; California, Ap 24, Je 
40, S 29; Connecticut, My 33; Delaware, 
N 31; Georgia, Mr 45; Indiana, S 29; Kan- 
sas, Mr 45, Je 40; Nebraska, Je 40; New 
Jersey, Mr 45, Ap 24; New York, S 29, D 33: 
North Carolina, Ap 24; Oklahoma, Ap 24, 
Je 40; Puerto Rico, Ap 24, My 33; South 
Carolina, My 33; South Dakota, Mr 45: 
Texas, N 31; Vermont, Ap 24, S 29; Vir- 
ginia, My 33; Washington, Je 40, D 33; West 
Virginia, Je 40. 

Cameron, James: Physics for Trade Train- 
ing, Je 32. 

Campion, Howard A.: Los Angeles Farmers, 
O 26. 

Cannery “Know How”: Ap 22; 
School Community Canneries. 
Cannon, J. C.: Succeeds R. E. Cammack as 
Alabama Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 

tion, D 20. 

Child Labor: Warn Against Relaxing Child 
Labor Standards, Ja 12. 

Clawson, Augusta: The Hungry Horde, F 16. 

Cole, William H.: Apprenticeship in Los An- 
geles, My 26. 

Cammack, R. E.: Succeeds J. B. Hobdy, Ala- 
bama Univ., D 20. 

Coxe, Warren W.: What Areas for Area 
Schools? My 22. 
Cressman, Paul L.: 
Service, My 12. 
Dell, Truman G.: Lay That Shovel Down! 

My 35. 

Dennis, L. H.: AVA Buffalo Convention, D 5: 
Extension of Vocational Education, Ap 14: 
From the Desk of the Executive Secretary, 
Ja 50, F 50, Mr 50, Ap 42, My 42, Je 42, S 42: 
Hammonds Joins AVA Editorial Board, My 
9; Military and Vocational Training, Ja. 16. 

Diamond, Thomas: (See also Part-time Edu- 
cation). Facts on Young Workers, Mr 35. 

Dickinson, Sherman: (See also Agricultural 
Education News). Agriculture at the AVA, 
Ja 28; Edagram, Mr 44. 

Distributive Education: (See also Business 
Education). Better Business, My 6; Buying 
Is Our Bootstrap,.Mr 18; Customers After 
V-Day, F 34; Department Store Is Their 
Classroom, Mr 42; Enrollment Charts, S 6; 
For Wisconsin Veterans, N 42; Learning to 
Be His Own Boss, N 9; Lend-Lease School 
Store, N 32; Mid-West Asks National D. 
E. Meeting, O 18; Report from Stanford, 
Ap 25; School Store, My 24; We Rely on 
Distributive Education, N 7; Wren to Be 
Western D. E. Voice, S 18. 

Dobbins (Murrell) Vocational School: Awards, 
D 38. 

Dorsey, James A.: Learning to Be His Own 
Boss, N 9. 

Easter, D. Dale: Industrial Arts on Wheels, 
O-%7%. 

Ericson, E. E.: (See also Industrial Arts 
News). Top Industrial Arts Problems, Ja 
30. 

Equipment: (See Teaching Aids). 

Errors That Talk Back: My 39. 

Fales, Roy G.: State Supervision for Indus- 
trial Arts, Mr 48. 

Fern, George H.: Named to War Department 
Post, Je 23; Roll Up Your Sleeves, Ap 11; 
What About Youth in a “60 Million Job” 
Nation? N 12. 

Fife, Ray: Our Obligations for the Future, 
Mr 12; What Do I Get from AVA Member- 
ship? $8. 

Fletcher, Kenyon S.: 
Card, Ja 14. 

Food Conservation: (See Adult Education: 
see also School Community Canneries). 
Freeman, Byron: What the FFA Means to 

Me, N 19. 

Future Farmers of America (FFA): Aim and 
Purpose of the FFA, N 16; Arkansas Youth 
Finds a Way, Ap 29; For Better Negro Farm 
Homes, D 28; Foundation for Future Farm- 
ers, Ja 21; FFA and Success in Farming, 
N 15; FFA National Officers, Mr 44; FFA 
Reports, Ja 44; FFA (Story of), N 13; 


See also 


Vocational Education 


Here’s Your “Ship” 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 





How I Use the FFA in My Program, N 
18; Los Angeles Farmers, O 26; Meet Percy, 
Louisiana Egg King, My 30; Recent Trends 
in FFA, N 17; State FFA Co-op, D 11; 
Teaming Together, D 21; Turkey Capital: 
U.S.A., D 6; What the FFA Means to Me, 
N 19. 

FFA News: (Webster Tenney, ed.). Califor- 
nia, F 47; Colorado, F 47; Hawaii, F 47; 
Kansas, Ap 21; Louisiana, F 47; Michigan, 
F 47, Ap 21; Minnesota, F 47; Missouri, 
F 47; Nevada, F 47; New Jersey, Ap 21; 
North Dakota, F 47; Pennsylvania, Ap 21; 
South Dakota, F 47; Texas, F 47, Ap 21. 

Future Homemakers of America (FHA): 
(See Home Economics). 

Georgia Planning Centers: Georgia Goes 
Forward (Based on articles by Gov. Ar- 
nall), D 38. 

Getman, Arthur K.: Area School, Ap 8. 

Goodson, Max: (Co-author, Ann Noble). 
Home Planning Tonight, D 26. 

Guidance: After School Counseling, S 22; 
Alpena Follows Them Up, My 14; Check 
Your Guidance Program, Ap 34; For More 
and Better Counsellors, Je 26; Give a Boy 
a Goal, Ap 25; Guidance As We Want It, 
D 24; Guidance Grows, O 19; Multi-Level 
Vocational Trends (Aptitude Testing Pro- 
gram), S 15; New Lives for Old, Ap 16; 
Questions by the Millions (Community 
Counseling Center), My 20; Roll Up Your 
Sleeves, Ap 11; School Leavers: . . . How 
Many? ... Why? Mr 23; Student Civil Ser- 
vice System, N 20; Teach Us to Earn a 
Living, Ap 34; Two Vocational Guidance 
Issues, Ja 39. 

Guidance News: (George E. Hutcherson, ed.). 
Connecticut, N 28; District of Columbia, 
O 39; Hawaii, Mr 38, O 39; Kansas, F 40, 
N 28; Kentucky, O 39; Massachusetts, Mr 
38; Michigan, Mr 38, O 39; Minnesota, O 
39; New York, F 40, Mr 38, O 39, N 28; 
North Dakota, Mr 38; Oregon, Mr 38; 
South Dakota, Mr 38; Vermont, N 28; West 
Virginia, Mr 38; Wisconsin, F 40. 

Hamlin, H. M.: Teacher Training for Agri- 
culture, Ap 21. 
Hammonds, Carsie: 
Education News.) 

Board, My 9. 

Handicraft: (See also Industrial Arts). Handi- 
craft in Pennsylvania, Ap 33. 

Harwood, Edith: That Postwar Dream House, 
My 15. 

Here and There: California, My 9; Colorado, 
F 41; Georgia, Mr 49; Illinois, Mr 49; 
Maryland, Ap 11; Massachusetts, F 41; 
Nebraska, Mr 49; Tennessee, F 41; Vir- 
ginia, F 41. 

Hickman, Helen: Department Store Is Their 
Classroom, Mr 42. 

Hin, William: (Co-author, Jack Lyons). Fu- 
tures in Glass, S 28. 

Hines, Brig. Gen. Frank T.: Help for the 
Maimed Millions, F 28. 

Hobdy, J. B.: Retires as Alabama Vocational 
Education Director, D 20. 

Hodgen, Rena L.: Illinois Lights the Way, 
Je 36. 

Home Economics: Area School, Ap 8; Ar- 
kansas Youth Finds a Way, Ap 29; Ask the 
Graduates, Ap 30; Cafe Home Economics, 
O 31; Calumet’s Crusade, O 15; Enrollment 
Charts, S 6; Examine Every Proposal, F 
18; For Better Negro Farm Homes, D 28; 
Goals for Homemaking, F 18; Haven for 
Adult Homemakers, D 16; Homemaking 
Ahead, Ja 35; Homemaking Highlights, 
N 29; Homemaking Flowers in Florida, 
S 20; Homemaking Workshop, Modern 
Style, D 32; Homes First, Montanans Agree, 
Mr’ 40; Home Sweet Home—in Cans, Mr 
29; If You Work Beyond the Regular 
Term, N 11; Illinois Lights the Way, Je 36; 
Just Call Bibs, My 19; Mrs. Influence and 
the Summer Sub-Debs, N 10; On North 
Carolina’s Homemaking Circuit, O 40; On 
the Nutrition Front (Florida, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania), S 32; Our Downtown Cen- 
ter, My 28; Postwar Planning, Je 22; 
Puerto Rico Reports, O 24; Remodeling the 
Homemaking Department (with plan), My 
11; Senate Hearings (Federal Bill for Ex- 
panding Vocational Education, S. 619), Je 
19: State Home Economics Supervisors 
Recommend, My 9; Teaming Together, 
D 21; That Postwar Dream House, My 15; 


(See also Agricultural 
Joins AVA Editorial 
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They East Their ‘““Diplomas,”’ Mr 6; Twelve- 
Month Teaching, Je 21; Wear This in Good 
Health, Mr 40; When I Get Home, Mr 33. 

Home Economics News: (Letitia Walsh, ed.). 
Alabama, O 34; Arizona, Ap 35, Je 37; 
California, Ap 35; Colorado, O 3; Florida, 
S 32; Illinois, F 42; Indiana, S 32; Michi- 
gan, F 42; Minnesota, Ap 35; Missouri, O 
34; North Dakota, Ap 35; Oklahoma, O 34; 
Pennsylvania, S 32; Washington, Ap 35; 
West Virginia, Ap 35. 

Homemaking: (See Home Economics). 

Humpherys, L. R.: Turkey Capital: U.S.A., 
D 6. 

Hutcherson, George E.: (See also Guidance 
News). Two Vocational Guidance Issues, 
Ja 39. 

In Brief: (See also Vocational Education 
News). F 12, Mr 12, Ap 14, My 12, Je 18, 
S 12, O 14, N 12; D 10. 

In Tribute To: Adams, H. B., D 37; Allen, 
Richard Day, D 37; Bawden, Ora Richard- 
son, S 34; Behre, Joseph C, F 33; Cherry, 
Ed, Ap 25; Cooley, Robert L, F 33; Dober- 
vich, Lt. Sam, D 37; Dooley, W. H., F 33: 
Guitteau, J. A., F 49; Herlihy, Charles M.., 
S 34; Karlstrom, Carl, S 34; Kay, Maude 
Fulford, S 34; Maurer, James H., F 33; 
May, August Noah, F 33; Nelson, Karl K.., 
D 37; Rouse, Harry L., S 34; Sheldon, Ed- 
ward E., S 34; Stimson, Helen Morris, F 33: 
Williams, C. V., F 33. 

Industrial Arts: Air Fleet Education Built, 
Mr 24; Apprenticeship in Los Angeles, My 
26; Arts Workshop (with plan), N 25; 
Blackboard, D 18; Enrollment Charts, S 6: 
For Air Age Fledglings, Mr 36; For Wis- 
consin Veterans, N 42; Futures in Glass, 
S 28; Handicraft in Pennsylvania, Ap 33; 
Honors for Young Craftsmen, O 32; Indus- 
trial Arts on Wheels, O 17; Looking Ahead 
in New York, O 33; Mass Production for 
Red Cross, Je 24; Matching Books and 
Jobs, N 27; Oklahoma Clinic, D 20: Plan 
for an Industrial Arts Laboratory (Chart), 
Mr 30; Planning Committee Reports, Ja 
31; Redesign for Learning (Plan for Lab- 
oratory), Mr 31; State Supervision for In- 
dustrial Arts, Mr 48; Toast to Dr. W. T. 
Bawden, My 18; Top Industrial Arts Prob- 
lems, Ja 30. 

Industrial Arts News: (E. E. Ericson, ed.). 
See also Part-time Education News. Cali- 
fornia, F 37; Kansas, F 37; Louisiana, My 
35; Michigan, My 35; Minnesota, F 37; Mis- 
souri, Ap 23; North Carolina, Ap 23; Okla- 
homa, My 35; Wisconsin, F 37. 

Industrial Education: (See also Part-time 
Schools). Air Fleet Education Built, Mr 
24; Animated Blackboards, S 35; Appren- 
ticeship After V-Day, Mr 26; Apprentice- 
ship in Los Angeles, My 26; Ben Johnson 
Retires Again, S 19; Carburetor Clinic, 
D 30; Detroit V. E. Conference, Je 33; 
Don’t Be Caught with “Skills” Down, Ja 22; 
From City Directors, Ap 31; Honors for 
Young Craftsmen, O 32; Lay That Shovel 
Down! My 34; Photography at Bok, S 23: 
Practical Nursing, Ap 18; They Can Use 
50,000 [Technicians] Per Year, F 14; They 
Make Super Forts, F 25; Toast to Dr. W. T. 
Bawden, My 18; To Keep Them Flying, 
My 16; Tribute to Homer John Smith, Ja 
10; Wanted: 63,000 More Brick Masons, O 9; 
We Looked at Vocational Schools, F 6; We 
Trained 11,500,000, Je 7; What Can We Learn 
From War Training? O 21; Wichita’s Wings, 
Ap 15. 

Industrial Education for Women: Hungry 
Horde, F 16; They Can Use 50,000 [Tech- 
nicians] Per Year, F 14; We Looked at Vo- 
cational Schools, F 6. 

Industrial Education News: (Laurence Par- 
ker, ed.). See also Part-time Education 
News. California, F 29, Ap 28, S 27; Illi- 
nois, Ap 28; Iowa, Ap 31; Kansas, Mr 34, 
Ap 15, S 27; Maryland, S 27; Massachu- 
setts, S 26; Michigan, Mr 34, Ap 28; Mis- 
souri, Ap 28; New York, F 29, Mr 34; Ohio, 
Mr 34, Ap 31; Pennsylvania, Ap 31, S 26; 
Virginia, Mr 34; Wisconsin, Mr 35, S 26. 

Institute of Student Opinion (ISO): Teach 
Us to Earn a Living, Ap 34. 

Isaacson, Lee E.: Student Civil Service, N 
20. 

Jager, Harry A.: For More and Better Coun- 
selors, Je 26. 

Jellison, Horace M.: Redesign for Learning 


Klingholz, 


Part-time Education News: 


(Plan for Industrial Arts Laboratory), Mr 
31 


Jenkins, Catherine M.: Mrs. Influence and 


the Summer Sub-Debs, N 10. 


Kasparian, Alice: Lend-Lease School Store, 


N 32. 


Keller, Franklin J.: What Will You Do That 


Is International? O 16. 

Johanna: Matching Books and 
Jobs, N 27. 

Kohl, Ernest, O., Jr.: Photography at Bok, 
S 23. 


Lacy, Mabel: Ask the Graduates, Ap 30. 
Lathrop, Frank W.: One Year Later, Je 38. 
Lee, Beatrice: School Store, My 24. 
Legislation: (See also Dennis, L. H.). Senate 


Hearings (Bill to Expand Vocational Edu- 
cation, S. 619), Je 19. 


Lewis, Vernon R.: They Make Super Forts, 


F 25 


Lyons, Jack (Co-author William Hin). Fu- 


tures in Glass, S 28. 


McCarthy, John A.: Convention Message, Ja 


26; Is There Too Much Social Legislation? 
O 11; This Retraining Job Must Be Done, 
Ja 7; Who Will Do This Job? F 10. 


McKinley, V. P.: Retires as Vocational Train- 


ing head, Univ. of Alabama, D 20. 

McMillan, Rosemary: Customers After V- 
Day, F 34. 

McNamee, Philip L.: What Can We Learn 
From War Training? O 21. 

Manire, Robert A.: Edagram, Ap 36. 

Markham, W. T.: Guidance Grows, O 19. 

Mays, Arthur B.: Toast to Dr. W. T. Baw- 
den, My 18. 

Military Training and Vocational Training 
(See Dennis, L. H.). . 
Miller, C. M.: For Peace More Than For 

War, S 12. 

Minikel, Dorothy: Strange Words, S 25. 

Mobley, M. D.: Full Employment, D 10; Praise 
to Vocational Education in War Training 
Program. My 11; We Are On the Thres- 
hold, F 12. 

National Council of Local Administrators of 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
(NCLAVEPA): News from City Directors, 
Mr 28; Officers 1945, Ja 17. 

Naylor, H. C.: We Rely On Distributive Edu- 
cation, N 7. 

Nihart, Claude E.: For Air Age Fledglings, 
Mr 36. 

Noble, Ann: (Co-author, Max Goodson). 
Home Planning Tonight, D 26. 

Nolan, C. A.: Better Business, My 6. 

Nursing: Practical Nursing, Ap 18; Training 
Frontier, D 12. 

Nystrom, Paul H.: Buying Is Our Bootstrap, 
Mr 18; Reappointed to Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, O 8. 

Occupational Information and Guidance: 
(See Guidance). 

Pace, Dodd: Physical Rehabilitation, Je 35. 

Packard, Albert G.: Multi-level Vocational 
Education (Aptitude Testing Program), S 
15. 

Parker, Laurence: (See also Industrial Educa- 
tion News). Don't Be Caught with “Skills” 
Down, Ja 22; We Looked at Vocational 
Schools, F 6. 

Part-time Education: (See also Industrial 
Education). Facts on Young Workers, Mr 
35; Should Work Be Part of Education? 
F 22. 

(Thomas Dia- 
mond, ed.). Florida, F 48; Illinois, M 32; In- 
diana, F 48; Kansas, F 48, Mr 32, My 29; Ken- 
tucky, F 48, Mr 32; Massachusetts, F 48, My 
29; Michigan, Mr 32; Minnesota, F 48; Mis- 
souri, Mr 33; Nebraska, Mr 33; Nevada, 
Ap 32, My 29; North Carolina, Ap 32; Ohio, 
Ap 32; Oregon, Ap 32, My 29; Texas, F 48; 
Vermont, Ap 32; Virginia, F 48, Ap 32; 
Wyoming, F 48. 

Paulson, O. I.: (See also Rehabilitation). 
Advice for Veterans, Ja 36. 

Pearson, James H.: Soldiers Into Farmers, 
Ap 6. 

Perry, Raymond W.: The Blackboard, D 18. 

Physics for Trade Training: Je 32. 

Pickens, V. L.: Mass Production for Red 
Cross, Je 24. 

Postwar Plans: (See Reconversion). 

Public Service: Training For, Ja 48. 

Radio: (See also New Teaching Aids). Push 
Out Your School Walls With FM, Mr 20. 

Ramos, Fanny: Puerto Rico Reports, O 24. 
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Reconversion: Adults Want Education, F 47; 
After-School Counseling, S 22; America’s 
Vocational Schools (new AVA publication), 
O 28; Apprenticeship After V-Day, Mr 26; 
Better Business, My 6; Buying Is Our 
Bootstrap, Mr 18; Customers after V-Day, 
F 34; Examine Every Proposal, F 18; 
Federal Postwar Plans Foreshadowed, My 
41; It’s 1956! Ja 11; Learn Before You 
Sail, D 14; Occupational Adjustment Ques- 
tion and Answers, F 20; Our Obligations 
for the Future, Mr 12; Postwar Home 
Economics Planning, Je 22; Push Out 
Your School Walls With FM, Mr 20; Ques- 
tions by the Millions (Adult Community 
Counseling Center), My 20; Retrain While 
We Retool, Ap 12; Senate Hearings (Fed- 
eral Bill for vocational education S 619), 
Je 19; Should Work Be Part of Education? 
F 22; That Postwar Dream House, My 15; 
This Retraining Job Must Be Done, Ja 
7; Vocational Education Looks Ahead, 
Je 18; Wanted: 63,000 More Brick Masons, 
O 9; We Rely on Distributive Education, 
N 7; What About Youth in a “60 Million 
Job” Nation? N 12; What Can We Learn 
From War Training? O 21. 

Rees, Jesse F.: News from City Directors, 
Mr 28, Ap 31. 

Rehabilitation: (See also Rehabilitation 
News; also Veterans). Advice for Vet- 
erans, Ja 36; Help for the Maimed Mil- 
lions, F 28; Homes First, Montanans Agree, 
Mr 40; News in Part-time Schools, F 48; 
Physical Rehabilitation, Je 35; Reeondi- 
tioning—A Modern Miracle, O 6; Veteran 
Rehabilitation in Films, S 21; Watchmak- 
ing for War Injured, F 26; When I Get 
Home, Mr 33; Wisconsin’s Rehabilitation 
Record, O 38. 

Rehabilitation News: (O. I. Paulson, ed.). 
Alabama, F 36; Arizona, F 36; California, 
F 36; Hawaii, Mr 28; Indiana, F 36; Kansas, 
F 36; Missouri, F 36; Pennsylvania, F 36; 
Puerto Rico, Mr 28; South Dakota, F 36; 
Vermont, F 36. 

Related Subjects: Errors that Talk Back, My 
39; Physics for Trade Training, Je 32; 
Strange Words, S 25; Teach Us to Earn 
a Living, Ap 34. 

Research: Ask the Graduates, Ap 30; Pass- 
ing in Review, S 33; Spreading the Teacher 
Too Thin, Je 29; They Can Use 50,000 
[Technicians] Per Year, F 14; U.S. Projects 
Research Beyond War, My 13. 

Riner, Elizabeth: Our Downtown Center, My 
28 


Roberts, John R.: New Lives for Old, Ap 16. 

Robinson, Anna Belle: Remodeling the 
Homemaking Department, My 11. 

Robinson, H. E.: How I Use the FFA in My 
Program, N 18. 

Safety Awards: Presented, Mr 16. 

Sampson, H. 0.: How FFA Began, N 13. 

Sasman, Louis M.: Farmers Won’t Be Bache- 
lors, My 25. 

Scheick, William H.: Remodeling the Home- 
making Department, My 11. 

Schmidt, Fred J. Jr.: Arts Workshop, N 25. 

Scholastic Magazines: Honors for Young 
Craftsmen, O 32; Teach Us to Earn a Liv- 
ing (Institute of Student Opinion Poll), 
Ap 34; Your New American Vocational 
Journal, Ja 13. 

School Community Canneries: Cannery 
“Know How,” Ap 22; Home Sweet Home 
..In Cans, Mr 29; They Eat Their Diplo- 
mas, Mr 6. 

School Problems: School Leavers . . 
Many? ... Why? Mr 23. 

Scruggs, Marguerite: Calumet’s Crusade, O 
15. 

Servicemen: (See Veterans); also Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Seymour, H. C.: After School Counseling, 
S 22. 


. How 


Skills: Teach Us to Earn a Living, Ap 34. 

Smith, Homer John: Tribute to, Ja 10. 

State Vocational Associations: (See AVA 
State-Local News). 

Statistics (See Administration and Plan- 
ning). 

Stevens, Paul C.: Student Civil Service Sys- 
tem, N 21. 

Stoddard, Dr. A. J.: It’s 1956! Ja 11. 

Surplus Property: AAF Is Coming Your 
Way, My 13; Appointments to War Sur- 
plus Committee, Ap 37 
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Sweaney, Paul: ee the Teacher Too 
Thin, Je 29. 


Sylvester, Charles W.: ‘Multi-Level Vocation- 
al Education, S 13. 

Taylor, A. C.: Watchmaking for War In- 
jured, F 26. 

Teacher Training: Any Summer Plans, Mr 
14; Ask the Graduates, Ap 30; For More 
and Better Counselors, Je 26; More Sum- 
mer Opportunities, Ap 20; Roll Up Your 
Sleeves, Ap 11; States Offering Courses, 
M 14; Teacher Training for Agriculture, 
Ap 21; Training Special Teachers, F 30. 

Teaching Aids: (See also Animated Black- 
boards, Cannery ‘Know How,” Errors 
That Talk Back, Veteran Rehabilita- 
tion in Films, and Tips for the Month). 
Books: Ja 42, F 45, Mr 46, Ap 40, My 38, 
Je 30, S 36, O 37, N 38, D 34. Charts, Ja 42, My 
36, S 38. Equipment: Mr 47, Ap 40, S 39, 
O 36, N 39, D 35. Films: F 44, Mr 47, Ap 39, 
My 36, Je 30, D 34. In Paper Covers (pam- 
phiets, leaflets): Ja 42, F 46, Mr 46; My 38, 
Je 31, S 38, O 36, N 39, D 36. Radio: F 45, 
Mr 46, Ap 40, S 39. 

Technical Vocabulary: 
jects). 

Thompson, Lawrence T.: Downtown Faculty 
Member Speaks Up, O 35. 

Tips for the Month: S 41; N 38; D 36. 

Torrop, Hilda M.: Practical Nursing, Ap 18. 

Trade Education: (See Industrial Education). 

Triche, Andrew: Carburetor Clinic, D 30. 

Turkey Capital: (See Humpherys, L. R.). 

Tucker, Louise Wilks: Homemaking Work- 
shop, Modern Style, D 32. 

U.S. Office of Education: Air Fleet Educa- 
tion Built, Mr 24; Soldiers Into Farmers, 
Ap 6; Trends in Vocational Education, 
S 7. 

Van Lare, Stanley E.: Alpena Follows Them 
Up, My 14. 

Veterans: (See also Rehabilitation). Advice 
Channeled for California Vets, D 29; Advice 
for Veterans, Ja 36; After-School Counsel- 
ing, S 22; Educational Welcome Home for 
Veterans, D 13; For Wisconsin Veterans, N 
42; Help for the Maimed Millions, F 28; 
Helping Hand to Young Farmers, Ap 26; 
Learn Before You Sail, D 14; Learning to Be 
His Own Boss, N 9; New AVA Committee on 
Service to Veterans, O 42; Part-time Edu- 
cation News, Mr 32; Photography at Bok, 
S 23; Protecting Veterans Against Educa- 
tional “Clip-Joints,” D 8; Reconditioning—A 
Modern Miracle, O 6; Servicemen Aids, Ja 


(See Related Sub- 


18; Soldiers Into Farmers, Ap 6; These Are 
Our Wares, Ap 10; Veteran Rehabilitation 
in Films, S 21; Watchmaking for War In- 
jured, F 26; We Rely on Distributive Edu- 
cation, N 7 

Visual Aids: (See Teaching Aids). 

Vocational Agriculture: (See Future Farmers 
of America). 

Vocational Education News: (See also Here 
and There; also In Brief; also Tips for 
the Month). Federal Advisory Board Re- 
port, F 41; Gallup Survey, F 47; NEA 
Plans World Education Conference, F 41. 

Vocational Guidance: (See Guidance). 

Vocational Schools: America’s Vocationa! 
Schools (New AVA Publication), O 28; 
We Looked at Vocational Schools, F 6. 

Vocational Technical Training: Military and 
Vocational Training, Ja 16; They Can Use 
50,000 [Technicians] Per Year, F 14; 
Watchmaking for War Injured, F 26. 

Voegele, Naomi: Haven for Homemakers, 
D 16. 

Wallace, Inez: Twelve-Month Teaching, Je 
21 


Walsh, Letitia: (See also Home Economics 
News). Homemaking Ahead, Ja 35. 

War Training: Air Fleet Education Built, Mr 
24; New Lives for Old, Ap 16; Safety 
Awards Presented, Mr 16; Sea Cooks and 
Bakers, Je 41; They Make Super Forts, F 
25; We Trained 11,500,000 (Enrollment 
Chart), Je 7; What Can We Learn From 
War Training? O 21; Wichita’s Wings, Ap 
15. 

Webb, Earl B.: (See also Business Education 
News). For Better Business Education, Ja 
19; Report From Stanford, Ap 25. 

Weinrich, Ernest F.: Guidance As We Want 
It, D 24. 

Wenrich, Major Ralph C.: Reconditioning— 
A Modern Miracle, O 6. 

White, William E.: Check Your Guidance 
Program, Ap 34. 
Whitlock, Douglas: 

Brick Masons, O 9. 

Who’s Who: Ja 37; F 49; Mr 39; Ap 37; My 
27; S 31; O 29; N 30; D 39. 

Woodman, C. Everett: After-School Coun- 
seling, S 22. 

Woods, Ralph H.: All for One and One for 
All, Ap 19. 

World War II Projects: (See War Training). 

Wright, J. C.: Trends in Vocational Educa- 
tion, S 7. 

Yates, Harold P.: Animated Blackboards, 
S 35. 


Wanted: 63,000 More 





INDEX TO AVJ ADVERTISERS 


Allyn and Bacon: Mr 4th cover, Ap 4th 
cover. 

American Handicrafts Company, Inc.: 
cover, O 5, N 5, D 39. 

American Technical Society: Ja 31, S 41. 

American Type Founders: Ja 2d cover, Ap 
2d cover. 

Atlas Press Company: Ja 23, F 3d cover, Mr 
13, Ap 3d cover, O 3d cover, D 3d cover. 
Barrett Equipment Company: Ja 4th cover, 
Mr 2d cover, My 4th cover, S 4th cover, 

O 4th cover, N 4th cover. 

Bell & Howell Company: Je 4th cover. 

Botwinik Brothers, Inc.: Ja 49, F 49, Mr 4, 
Ap 39, My 41, Je 39, S 39, O 28, N 42, D 38. 

Burpee Can Sealer Company: My 41, Je 39, 
S 39, O 39. 

Castle Films, Inc.: Ja 3d cover, Mr 3d cover. 

Catalin Corporation: F 4th cover. 

Colorado A & M College: Ap 29. 

Concord Radio Corporation: S 35, O 31, N 35, 
D 31. 

Delta Manufacturing Company: Ja between 
10 and 11, Ap between 38 and 39, Je be- 
tween 38 and 39, S between 38 and 39, N 
between 38 and 39. 

DeWalt Products Corporation: Ja 25. 

Dixie Canner Company: Mr 11. 

Dutton, E. P. & Co., Inc.: Ja 40, My 39. 

Fellowcrafters, Inc.: F 41, Ap 31, My 33, O 33, 


S 2d 


Fisher "Body ‘Craftsman’s Guild: D 4th cover. 

Ford Motor Company: S 33, N 34. 

Gregg Publishing Company: Ja 20, F 31, Mr 
45, Ap 33, My 41, Je 37. 

Gutlohn, Walter O., Inc.: F 47, Mr 43. 

Higgins Ink Company, Inc.: Ja 38, F 35, Mr 
35, My 31, S 31, O 25. 


Instruments Publishing Company: Ja 46. 
International Textbook Company: Ja 239, 
O 39 


: Ja 45, My 37, 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc. 
Je 31,.8 37. 

Link Aviation Devices, Inc.: Ja 41, F 37, Mr 
37 


Macmillan Company: Ja 33, F 33, Mr 15, 
My 2d cover, S 24, N 2d cover. 

Manual Arts Press: Ja 47, Ap 33, N 38, D 38. 

MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.: Ja 43, F 
39, Mr 39, Ap 27, My 29, Je 35, S 25, O 29, 
N 33, D 27. 

McKnight & McKnight: Ap 37, S 39, O 38, 
D 39. 

Motor Book Department: Ja 5, F 5, Mr 5. 

Nichols-Morris Corporation: Ja 37. 

Ohmite Manufacturing Company: S 41, O 41, 
N 41. 

Oliver Machinery Company: F 49, Ap 39, Je 
39, O 39, N 42. 

Pitman Publishing Corporation: F 43, O 35. 

Prentice Hall, Inc.: My 27. 

Scholastic Magazines: Ja 34, F 2d cover, Mr 
17, Ap 5, My 3d cover, Je 2d cover, S 3d 
cover, O 2d cover, N 3d cover, D 2d cover. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc.: O 37, N 
37. 


South Bend Lathe Works: Ja 3, F 3, Mr 3, 
Ap 3, My 3, Je 3, S 3, O 3, N 3, D 3. 

Swift & Co.: N 22 and 23, D 22 and 23. 

Universal Scientific Company, Inc.: F 45. 

Vocational Guidance Films, Inc.: N 42. 

Wiley, John & Sons, Inc.: Ja 49, Mr 41, My 
35, S 27, N 30. 

X-Acto Crescent Products Company: Ja 31, 
F 45, Ap 33, Je 33, S 29, O 27, N 31, D 33. 
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A FULL-ROUNDED curriculum so that every boy and girl will have 
full opportunity to make use of special talents is the new responsibility 
of secondary education. 


The war focused public opinion on the importance of vocational train- 
ing. The challenge now is to provide adequate equipment and instruc- 
tion so that mechanically gifted students can develop their skills to the 
utmost. 


Atlas tools are designed to fill this need. Compactly made, and built 
for precision work, they are ideally suited for the shop classroom. Their 


low cost makes your equipment budget go farther. For full informatien 
and specifications send for our latest catalog. 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY ¢ 


1249 NORTH PITCHER STREET, KALAMAZOO 13D, MICHIGAN 


TOOL TEAM 


FOR 
SMALL-PARTS MACHINING 


LATHES MILLING MACHINES SHAPERS 
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We will be glad to loan you this film free of 
charge upon your request. With it we will 
send a booklet which will enable you to make 
running commentaries on the film, and to 
answer any question that may arise. 


We will also enclose an announcement poster 
which you will want to display on one of 
your school bulletin boards. A supply of en- 
rollment cards will also be enclosed for the 
use of the boys who are interested. Instruct 
them to fill out and mail their cards at once 
to get the earliest possible start. 





In both competitions the following regula- 
tions will prevail. Boys 12 years old, or older, 
but not yet 16 by September 1, 1945, compete 
in the Junior Division. Boys 16 years old, or 





FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


An educational foundation sponsored by 
Fisher Body Division of General Motors 

General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information, without charge, 
relative to 
0) Napoleonic Coach Competition 
1) Model Car Design Competition 
(J) Color slide film for classroom use 


Name 
Address. 
City. 











Subject taught_ 





Number of eligible boys in my classes. 





RULES ARE SIMPLE AND FAIR 


Send for Full-Color Slide Film on 


*75,000 Competitions! 


It tells your students how to try for $75,000 in awards 


for boy model-builders. These include 8 university 


scholarships, 588 cash awards, and 36 convention trips. 


Here are the TWO competitions for which 
your students are eligible if they reside in the 
United States and are between the ages of 
12 and 19 inclusive. 


1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $5,000 and two $3,000 
scholarships. In this, the student builds a miniature 
model Napoleonic Coach to plans we furnish him. 


2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $4,000 and two $2,000 
scholarships. In this, the student makes a solid 
model automobile embodying his own ideas of 
motorcar design. 





older, and not yet 20 on September 1, 1945, 
compete in the Senior Division. All boys 
within these age limits are eligible to Guild 
Membership. There are no dues or entrance 

fees of any kind. Each member shall re- 


“t ceive, without charge, an official Guild 


Membership card and button, and a full 
set of Guild drawings and instructions. 
Both competitions close July 15, 1946, 
and are open to all boys within the age 
limits, including the sons of General 
Motors employes. In all cases where the 
son of a General Motors employe qual- 
ifies for an award, duplicate awards 
will be made. 
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